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THE WINGED VICTORY. 


By BERNARD HoME. 


I. 


HE early dusk of a spring afternoon had put an end to work in 
the studio. The sculptor, still in his working-blouse, sat 
with his head between his hands and gazed with bitter feelings at a 
large unfinished statue of a woman. Dusk turned to dark as a 
lamp was lit in the street and threw pale flickerings among the 
rafters of the studio. To Anthony Dorn the statue seemed like 
some colossal ghost looming between him and the window, mocking 
him and defying his abortive efforts at realising his conceptions. 
He was in despair. Without money to pay for models, he was now 
thrown entirely upon the resources of his memory and imagination. 
And his memory, though good, had not proved equal to the strain 
put upon it. He had failed to make any headway, and, since he 
had to earn his living, failure would mean, perhaps, starvation. 

Now, in Dorn’s case the want of money at this moment was 
almost tragic in its consequences, because the statue represented his 
first commission, and, with the proper resources of the craft at his 
disposal, he was quite capable of acquitting himself well. As it 
was, the work would have to be abandoned in favour of mere 
drudgery. By devoting all his time and energies to modelling 
statuettes for electric lamps he had been able to earn a bare living 
before, and, now that there was no alternative, this was what he 
would have to go back to, while forgetting that he had once had the 
chance of doing better things. To clinch his resolve the figure 
would have to be destroyed there and then; otherwise he would 
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not trust himself. But here was the difficulty. Crude as it was, this 
statue had already taken something of the living human into its 
features. There was even in its rough and blurred expression that 
indefinable quality which, for lack of any better word, we call 
‘‘personality.” And, what mattered more to Anthony Dorn, the 
face was the face of Linda Vanrenen. Thanks to this likeness the 
statue escaped annihilation and the electric-lamp statuettes and the 
necessaries of life seemed as far off as ever. 

With less pride and more self-assurance Dorn might have been a 
successful sculptor by now. In the one case his pride had not 
allowed him to marry Linda Vanrenen ; and in the other his want of 
assurance had prevented him from accepting commissions that he 
thought were beyond his powers. It had been with the greatest 
difficulty that Linda had persuaded him to undertake this statue of 
Victory for a town in one of the Western States of America. 
Luckily, he did not know that the town belonged to her, and that 
the municipality had given the order to commemorate the Spanish 
war at her dictation. She could do no more than this to help 
him. 

The failing light, so far from covering the imperfections of his 
work, made them obtrude, and-in a sudden revulsion of feeling he 
realised that the presence of this misshapen mass of clay in his 
studio had become intolerable. At last his mind was made up. 
He jumped to his feet and threw a damp sheet over the doomed 
Victory, so that the fragments should not separate. Then he 
realised that his task was by no means a simple one. With mallet 
in hand he mounted the scaffold, and was about to demolish the 
head, when he heard the latch of the outer gate click, followed by 
the rustle of a skirt in the passage leading to the studio. He 
stopped and listened. Someone knocked at his door. The sound 
irritated him beyond endurance, and he climbed down to see who it 
was, inwardly raging at the interruption. He made no attempt at 
concealing the scowl with which he greeted his visitor as he opened 
the door. 

* Anthony !” exclaimed a small person in a very aggrieved tone. 

“Linda! I had no idea it was you.” 

“T hope not, considering the expression on your face when you 
opened the door. I wish you wouldn’t look like that—ever. 
Well, I’ve come to see how the Victory is getting on, and——- Why, 
it’s pitch-dark in here! Have you been to sleep?” 

Dorn smiled in answer as he struck a match and lit a row of gas- 
jets on 2 movable bracket. For a moment the effect was dazzling 
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after the darkness, and Linda Vanrenen blinked very prettily. She 
wound her skirts round her ankles and stepped cautiously across the 
floor for fear of the clay and dust. As soon as the statue was freed 
from its damp shroud she scanned it minutely from the tips of its 
folded wings to the wreath it held in its outstretched hand. When 
Dorn looked for the verdict in her eyes, he found that she was 
gazing at him, and not at the statue. She was puzzled. She knew 
it ought to be better, and was at a loss to know the cause of this 
falling off. Dorn dragged a couple of chairs nearer the stove. 
While he was doing this, Linda, who had been looking at some 
familiar sketches nailed on the wall, chanced on a clue to what she 
was seeking. At the high desk which Anthony used for his slight 
correspondence she caught sight of a card with the inscription “ No- 
models wanted ” written in large letters. 

“ Anthony, do you really think you are going to finish the- 
‘Victory’ without a model?” she asked, holding the card at arm’s 
length. ; 

“T certainly wrote the notice with that intention,” was the- 
reply. 

Then the truth suddenly dawned upon her. She was overcome 
with pity at the thought of his struggle and the hardships he would 
have to face, and could find nothing to say. For some minutes they 
sat by the stove in silence. Linda’s brain was already busy with the 
new problem, which looked like jeopardising their future and any 
chances of happiness, however remote. A crisis had arrived in 
Dorn’s career that would need all her wits to deal with effectively. 

“T’ve often thought,” she remarked, gazing into the glowing coals, 
“that it must be very nice to be a model. -I think I’ve said so 
several times.” This was the first time the idea had entered her 
head. Anthony looked at her with consternation. 

“Nice? No! It’s very tiring unless you are used to it. It wants 
practice.” 

“Do you think, if I practised, I might some day” 

“Linda!” he exclaimed, in an aggrieved tone, “what do you 
mean?” 

“What I meant was that it would be so kind and nice of you if 
you would let me practise—here. Just to see what it was like, you 
know,” she added hurriedly on seeing the puzzled expression on his 
face. 

“I do wish you would be serious, Linda.” 

“Serious? Ofcourse I’m serious. I mean what I say, and” 
(getting desperate) “I am going to pose for the Victory to-morrow 
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whether you like it or not. Why shouldn’t I if I wish to? Besides, 
you can’t deny that it would help you, so it’s no use arguing like 
that” (he had not said a word so far). “Say, what time in the 
morning? Ten?” Dorn by now was speechless with bewilder- 
ment. He had no argument ready, and his feeble reference to 
her mother only served to let loose another torrent of strenuous 
incoherencies. 

“* Momma object? I should like to see her object to anything I 
did. What an absurd Zng/ish idea !” and so on. 

The result of which was that Dorn, after she had left, realised 
that, whether he liked it or not, Linda Vanrenen was going to sit for 
him on the next day at ten o’clock. 


A few hours’ work from his new model convinced Anthony Dorn 
that the greatest obstacle to his success had been removed. He 
realised that hitherto his difficulties had mainly consisted of his 
efforts to reproduce Linda’s characteristics while working from other 
«models. Now, however, he found himself almost mechanically 
transcribing what he saw. It was she who displayed the artistic 
feeling—she who was the creative artist; while he was no more 
than the medium through which she was expressing her art. 

One day Dorn thought he had discovered the keynote to the 
intense delight she took in the work. He was wrong ; but that does 
not matter. 

She had arrived with the news that her country had won another 
victory over the Spaniards. If he had been able to reproduce what 
che saw during the sitting, the world would have placed his work by 
ithe side of the “ Niké of Paionios the Mendzan.” For the wave of 
~patriotism that was surging through her native land had reached and 
had caught her up on its proud crest—an emblem of a nation’s 
victory. 

After a few weeks of such work Dorn pronounced the statue 
finished. In order to spare Linda’s strength as much as possible he 
shad been working at fever heat, with the result that the close of each 
day had found him worn out by the strain and less able to take the rest 
necessary for the task of the morrow. But the end came at last, and 
when Linda arrived one morning she found the men from the 
foundry busy taking measurements and making arrangements for its 
removal. A photographer was also there, commissioned by the 
municipality of that patriotic city “ out West.” Linda insisted that 
Anthony himself should be included in the photograph. He was to 
be taken “in the act,” she said ; and she ordered a copy for herself. 
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It was while this was being taken that she first noticed how worn 
and ill he was looking. When they were alone again she extracted 
a promise from him that he would come down with them to their 
house in Surrey as soon as he had superintended the moving of the 
statue. 

That night Anthony began to pay the price for the weeks of 
exhausting toil. Now that there was nothing to keep him up to the 
mark the reaction set in and reduced him to a state of collapse. 
He was even too tired and worn out to muster the energy to go to 
bed, and a drowsiness overcame him which, however, was not the 
prelude to sleep. 

The daylight faded until nothing but the dark outline of the 
Winged Victory against the faint square patch of window could be 
seen. One by one the stars took up their places on the luminous 
background, grouping themselves in powdered brilliance round the 
statue, like a setting of diamonds round some exquisite jewel. One 
star, more brilliant than the rest, glowed with a steady radiance 
immediately above the wreath in the outstretched hand of the figure, 
producing the effect of a lamp held high to lighten the dark places 
of the skies. And it seemed to Dorn at this moment that the 
Victory was receding from him and taking its place among the stars. 
He tried to rise, but his limbs refused to move, and for a time he 
could see nothing. But presently a new feeling of repose and 
freedom stole over his senses and the Victory (or was it 
Linda?) was close at hand again. He laughed at his mistake in 
thinking that she had gone to the stars. The stars had surely 
come to her, and were now all round her. He took her hand and 
told her that he would never let her go again. And as he did so 
the big star which she held as a lamp suddenly blazed up with a 
dazzling flash of blue light—and then darkness closed in upon every- 
thing. 

Next morning the Vanrenens found themselves obliged to change 
their plans for going into the country. Disappointing as this was 
to Linda, her first thought was for Anthony and the best means for 
persuading him to take a rest out of town. And she insisted on her 
mother accompanying her to the studio before they started their 
morning’s shopping. 

The carriage arrived there soon after eleven. Linda went alone 
down the passage leading from the street to the studio door, leaving 
her mother in the carriage. 

She knocked, but there was no answer. Again, with the same 
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result. As she was about to return to the carriage she heard the 
street gate swing open, and saw a woman, whom she recognised as 
the cleaner employed to look after the studio. The woman came 
down the passage and waited at a respectful distance, guessing that 
Linda had already knocked. 

“Mebbe the gen’l’man ’asn’t come yet, miss. ’E told me’e’d be 
lytish, so I didn’t trouble me yed to come before.” 

“Have you brought a key? I should like to leave a note for 
Mr. Dorn.” The woman produced an enormous key from her 
pocket, unlocked the door, and stood aside for Linda to enter. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Vanrenen, who from her position in the carriage 
could not see down the passage, glanced anxiously at the little clock 
over the seat in front of her. An appointment with her dentist was 
already ten minutes overdue, and she had counted on being able to 
stop and order some flowers for the house on her way there. It was 
so inconsiderate of dear Linda to—— A quick step, almost a run, 
sounded in the passage and cut short her grumble. Then the gate 
was thrown open with a crash, so that it banged against the palings 
at the side. 

It revealed Linda, her face white with terror. 

‘‘ Something has happened,” she said, trying to steady her voice. 
**Come and help—quick ! ” 

Mrs. Vanrenen scrambled out of the carriage. ‘ Charles!” she 
spluttered to the footman standing at the door, “follow Miss 
Vanrenen—as fast as you can.” 

Meanwhile Linda had disappeared again through the studio door, 
which was standing half open. Mrs. Vanrenen, at no time a quick 
mover, managed to cover the distance from one end of the passage 
to the other in an incredibly short space of time. Irritated and 
breathless she reached the studio immediately behind the footman. 
Habit, however, was so strong with Charles that he stepped aside 
and held the inner curtains apart for his mistress to enter. 

Instantly she saw that a shocking accident had taken place, the 
details of which were written only too plainly in the disorder every- 
where apparent. It was a scene of ruin. Lumps of hard clay lay 
heaped in the middle of the floor, surrounded by a halo of smaller 
pieces, the whole almost buried in gritty dust, which had settled in 
a smothering layer of grey on everything in the studio capable of 
holding it. 

Linda, the footman, and the charwoman were bending over the 
centre heap, and were moving the larger blocks away in feverish 
haste. Almost smothered in the dédris, but with his face and head 
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visible, lay Anthony Dorn. Mrs. Vanrenen caught sight of a streak of 
blood across his forehead and turned away witha shudder. “ Linda !” 
she cried, “ you must come away. Charles will fetch the doctor at 
once.” But Linda took no notice. There was a chance that he 
still lived, and before anything could be done the body would have 
to be freed from the blocks of clay. 

Ten minutes later the carriage, with the unconscious Anthony, 
stopped to call for the doctor, and started off again for the Vanrenens’ 
house at a pace which drew imprecations from the cabdrivers and 
threats from the police. 


II. 


The level rays of the afternoon sun were streaming through the 
windows of a bedroom in the Vanrenens’ house. A patch of copper 
light touched the head of Anthony Dorn and the pillow on which it 
was resting, tinged his pale cheeks with a counterfeit hue of health, 
and lent a picturesque effect to the bandage across his forehead. 
Dorn had not opened his eyes since they had brought him there 
from the studio in the morning, but his breathing was not so heavy 
now, and the doctor, after giving directions as to what should be 
done when he regained consciousness, left the house with little 
doubt that it was only a question of time for the patient’s complete 
recovery. 

Linda was alone in the sick-room, watching for the first sign of 
returning consciousness. She had watched the patch of sunlight 
creep from the floor up the side of the bed and rest on the sleeper’s 
face, turning, in its journey, from gold to copper as the afternoon 
wore on to evening. 

Question after question crowded into her mind as she sat there. 
Who had destroyed the Winged Victory? Anthony himself? But 
why? What could have made him doit? And if it had been an 
accident, did he know, would he remember what happened? If not, 
would she have to tell him? That would'be the hardest part of 
their misfortune. 

Anthony made a slight movement with his hand. Linda watched. 
The fingers seemed to tighten about some invisible object, and at 
the same time his lips parted and he sighed almost imperceptibly. 
“The big star,” he whispered slowly. ‘Where is it? You—you 
held it—when I took your hand. Linda! it has gone out.” 

She shuddered. She had not expected delirium, and a sudden 
panic seized her—a fear of being left alone in the room with him, 
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“Nurse!” she called softly through the half-open door, “I 
think he is coming to. Hadn’t we better send for the doctor now ?” 

The nurse looked athim. ‘No need yet. He’ll be all right.” 

When Linda came back to the bedside she found his eyes wide 
open and staring at the ceiling with a vacant, glazed look, devoid of 
either expression or comprehension. The nurse measured out some 
medicine, while Linda smoothed the pillows. Dorn shut his eyes 
again and lifted his hand to the bandage on his forehead. 

“Where am I?” he asked. 

“In our house, dear. Try and go to sleep again,” replied 
Linda. 

“Is that you, Linda? I thought—ah! yes, I remember. 
When will it get light again?” 

“Open your eyes and look,” she said. A fear of something she 
could not name took sudden hold of her. ‘‘ Open your eyes,” she 
repeated almost angrily. 

Dorn then opened his eyes and kept them fixed on the ceiling. 
A minute passed, during which the ticking of the clock on the mantel- 
piece was the only sound in the room. 

‘“‘ Well !” said Linda at last, bending down so that her face was 
near to his, “don’t you recognise me?” 

While she was waiting for the answer she heard the front door 
slammed downstairs and the cheery voice of the doctor speaking to 
Mrs. Vanrenen in the hall. 

“Don’t you recognise me, Anthony ?” she repeated. 

Dorn smiled faintly. ‘ When it gets light of course I shall,” and 
his tone was rather petulant. 

Linda looked across the bed at the nurse, but the latter avoided 
her eyes and pretended to arrange the medicine-bottles. 

“‘ Nurse ! ” exclaimed Linda under her breath, “‘ whatis it? What 
is the matter? Why doesn’t he Pp 

At this moment the doctor and Mrs. Vanrenen came into the 
room. On seeing Dorn with his eyes open the doctor began : 

“ Ah! awake! That’s right. Now we'll have a look,” and he 
walked towards the bed with a businesslike, cheering air of confidence 
that was worth a good deal of medicine. But the sight of Linda’s 
face arrested his attention, and he looked from her to the patient. 

“H’m! Been worrying? Eh?” He was standing close to the 
bed, holding Dorn’s wrist and watching his face. Suddenly he dropped 
the wrist and, with his back turned to the three women, he made a 
rapid movement with his hand across the patient’s face. Then, bend- 
ing lower, he turned back the lid of each eye in turn, and as the result 
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of his examination straightened himself with a drusgue movement— 
the only sign of emotion the old man ever allowed himself. 

There were a few directions to give to the nurse and a prescrip- 
tion to write. This done he asked Mrs. Vanrenen if she would 
accompany him downstairs. “Fact is,” he said, as soon as they 
were outside the room, “‘I hadn’t the courage to tell her. Besides, 
it will come better from you, Mrs. Vanrenen. The young man will 
be out of bed again in three weeks—perhaps a fortnight, with his 
constitution. But—I’m very sorry to have to tell you that he'll 
never see another thing in this world. If I’m not mistaken the optic 
nerve is injured in both eyes, and you know what that means.” 

It was a thankless task for Mrs. Vanrenen to tell her daughter 
that Anthony Dorn would be a blind man all his life. Linda, for 
her part, had already guessed that something of the kind was possible, 
and when her mother came into the room she found her kneeling 
by the bedside with her face buried in her hands, for the moment 
completely broken by her grief. 

But on the top of this blow came the discovery that Anthony 
himself knew nothing of the destruction of the Winged Victory. 

How to tell him? He had said, in mitigation of the misfortune, 
that at any rate there remained the statue ; that he could never do 
better, and might have done worse if he had continued to work. 
Both of which statements were true, as Linda knew. But with the 
statue now a heap of dust it mattered little to the world that 
such a thing had ever existed. The world could only judge by 
results, and the name of Anthony Dorn had never clamoured for its 
recognition. 

Linda’s thoughts took a rebellious turn, And especially did 
she quarrel with her money. Of what use, she asked herself, were 
her dollars if they could not help her now? Hitherto she had got 
very little satisfaction out of them. They had even stood in the 
way of her becoming Anthony’s wife. And now they were useless 
unless——— She scrambled from her knees and stood upright. A 
sudden idea suggested by that idle money of hers had come to show 
the way out of the worst part of her misfortune. 


III. 


Commercially speaking, Mr. Gustav Hofmeyer stood among the 
first in the sculptor’s profession. That is to say, his prices were 
high, while his art (though that was a matter of taste) was otherwise. 
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Hofmeyer and Anthony Dorn represented the two poles of the 
London sculptor’s world—the successful and the unsuccessful. It was 
said of Hofmeyer that he would put his hand to anything ; and a story 
to the effect that he had consented (for a consideration) to alter the 
outstretched arm of a bronze “Blind Slave,” so that it might hold 
an electric lamp and stand on the staircase of a house in Park Lane, 
went the round of the studios at the time. 

This was the man that Linda had selected for her purpose, know- 
ing, as she did, that he carried on his profession with.a strict view to 
business. 

His studio, which stood in the garden of a large house in St. 
John’s Wood, had more the appearance of a showroom than a work- 
shop, and this in spite of the studied ég/igé of its fittings. Linda 
presented herself here, and was received by the great sculptor, a little 
fat man, with a low collar and an obtrusive neck that no longer pre- 
tended to be distinguishable from his receding chin. 

She was not long in coming to the point. Her conception of 
Hofmeyer’s susceptibilities caused her neither to mince matters nor 
to hide her daring proposal under a cloak of sentiment. It was her 
money that she was relying on, and she knew that with Hofmeyer 
this would prove all-powerful. 

“Some of us Americans have had our heads turned by the 
victories in Cuba, I among others,” she began. “And it is a fancy 
of mine to have myself modelled as a statue of Victory ”—she laughed 
rather uneasily at her audacity—“ something in the classical style— 
winged, for omgered 

“Yes, yes,” said Hofmeyer, trying to think seinen an unsold 
angel from a cathedral memorial would do for the figure. 

“ But,” she continued, “I have such an unusual condition to 
make that I expect you to add to the price.” Hofmeyer made a 
deprecating gesture, as if to imply that money was beneath his 
artistic consideration. 

“ As for that, Miss Vanrenen, an artist’s compensation lies rather 
in the satisfaction of his artistic cravings. If he can earn his bread 
and cheese——” But his eye rested on his expensive furniture and 
he became pensive. He felt he was, perhaps, getting out of his 
depth. 

Linda continued. “I wish this statue to be impersonal— 
‘anonymous,’ if you like. It is to express my patriotism. There 
must be no great name” (she saw that the touch was telling)—“ there 
must be no great name to stand between me and the public I wish 
to reach.,. And—I want to buy the whole concern as it stands—clay, 
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art, idea, copyright, or whatever you artists consider your claim in a 
work of art.” 

Hofmeyer, though he secretly rejoiced at this opportunity of 
raising his price, pointed out the difficulty of finishing it in time for 
the Academy—this being one of Linda’s stipulations. So he based 
his price on the supposed loss of other commissions, and it was 
finally settled at a figure made up, to a great extent, of hush-money. 
The sculptor soothed any qualms of conscience he felt by arguments 
which, for him at least, were satisfactory. And it must be said in 
his favour that he had no idea of the real purpose of the plot. It 
was, no doubt, a fraud on the public, since the statue when completed 
was to be exhibited by Miss Vanrenen herself. But he solaced 
himself with the feeling that the public was not so easily deceived 
as to mistake the work of a great sculptor for that of an amateur. 

A few days later he began to have misgivings, and to his surprise 
found himself completely under the orders of his determined young 
sitter. She arranged the pose and the details of the drapery and 
even made him alter what she did not approve of. 

But even this was bearable—at the price. 


IV. 


The sculpture-room of the Academy, usually almost deserted on 
a private-view day, was beginning to fill rapidly when Linda and 
Dorn arrived. The latter now depended entirely on her guidance 
He was here against her wish, but it was impossible to forbid him 
the pleasure he asked of touching and realising his first and last 
Academy exhibit. 

Linda saw with apprehension the crowd focussed about a statue 
in the middle of the room. The wings of this colossal figure were 
the first things that caught her eye as she reached the top of the 
Stairs, and at the sight her courage began to fail her. Perhaps if it 
had not been for the touch of a trusting arm within hers she would 
have fled. 

The two passed almost unknown in the crowd ; and though 
Linda was on the alert to arrest and ward off any chance word that 
could rouse Anthony’s suspicions, she had little to fear, so well had 
she laid her plans. Before they reached the group round the Winged 
Victory Hofmeyer, the last person she wanted to meet at this 
moment, came directly towards her. Something in his face 
betokened mischief. Incapable as he was of recklessness, his servile 
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spirit was now straining vigorously at its bonds, and Linda at a 
glance recognised a new difficulty in her path. She understood at 
once that he wished to speak to her alone, and, with no alternative, 
left Anthony on a seat so that she might be free. 

Hofmeyer was obviously not himself to-day. 

“I was not prepared for this,” he said, pointing to the admiring 
group at the base of the Winged Victory. “Of course I knew it 
was good, but I was not prepared for this.” 

“It’s a success, then? I knew it would be,” replied Linda 
though without enthusiasm. 

‘Success? I should think it was! Look at the people round 
it. You don’t see a crowd like that in the sculpture-room unless 
there’s something that’s being talked about. Now, what I wanted 
to say to you was this. When I agreed to your proposal to keep in 
the background it was, of course, purely a matter of business. If I 
had taken your cheque I should feel myself bound by the terms of 
the agreement, and the transaction would be completed. . But, 
luckily for me, I have not received it, and it is not too late for me to 
refuse to accept it. You will understand, my dear Miss Vanrenen, 
that the success of this work of art is far dearer to.me than mere 
money.” 

“In other words, you consider the price is not high enough,” 
exclaimed Linda, without waiting to choose her words. Hofmeyer’s 
eyes wavered for an instant, but as they rested on the admiring group 
round the statue he resisted the temptation to drive a better bargain. 
He was, in fact, bursting with the desire to claim the statue as his 
own. 

“No,” he replied quickly, “ you misunderstood me ; I will accept 
nothing—nothing. It is I who am the debtor, and I will make you 
a present of the statue. But, at the same time, all the world must 
know that I am the sculptor. Neither of us shall be bound by the 
original arrangement if I do not accept your cheque.” 

Linda meanwhile had been fidgeting with a cardboard tube which 
she held in her muff. It was her trump card that she had been 
holding back for the last extremity. The extremity had now arrived 
and the card had to be put down. 

“If you are determined not to accept my cheque, Mr. Hofmeyer, 
I am sorry—for your sake, because I think you have earned it. 
But as for claiming the statue as your own work, I shall soon prove 
to you that that is impossible.” She produced the cardboard tube 
and extracted therefrom an unmounted photograph. “In the first 
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place, you must confess that only the mechanical part of the work 
was yours. The idea, the pose, and the details of the drapery were 
wholly mine, if-you remember” Hofmeyer, though he knew what 
she said was true, was not shaken in his determination. 

“Secondly,” Linda continued, “ please remember that works are 
only accepted for exhibition here on the understanding that they are 
original.” She unrolled the photograph. ‘“ Now, look at this, and 
tell me whether yon are going to put your name to the Winged 
Victory.” 

He looked, but without comprehension. Soon, however, the 
truth, or rather half the truth, dawned upon him, and he flushed 
crimson. ‘“It’s—it’s a trick!” he snarled; and some people 
standing near looked up with astonishment at the sound of his 
rasping voice. Again he stared at the photograph. What he saw 
was a faithful copy—or was it the original ?—of his Winged Victory, 
and by its side the figure of a stranger who, in a sculptor’s blouse, 
wore that unmistakable air of proprietorship that is seldom seen 
except under similar circumstances. But what puzzled Hofmeyer 
more than this was the fact that the studio was also a strange one. 
He looked closer, and discovered, what he had not seen at first—the 
statue was not his Winged Victory at all. ‘“ Then what on earth is 
it?” he demanded. 

Linda smiled at his discomfiture. ‘ My answer to that question 
may be unsatisfactory. That,” she said, pointing to the photograph 
he held in his hand, “that is the original of which yours is a bad 
copy.” 

“ But where is the original ? ” 

“You are never likely to see it.” 

“ And the sculptor? What will he say when he sees mine?” 

“ He is never likely to see it.” And as she glanced in Anthony’s 
direction, and saw his eyes by some curious instinct fixed on the 
Winged Victory, her mouth twitched at the truth of her statement. 
Hofmeyer was silent, too bewildered to ask more questions and 
considerably frightened at his complicity in the fraud, as well he 
might be considering what he stood to lose by its discovery. 

“You will accept my cheque, I hope,” said Linda, with as much 
of a smile as she could muster at the moment. 

“T must, I suppose.” 

“Then good-bye, Mr. Hofmeyer. We—I leave for America 
this week.” 

She hastened to join Anthony, rejoicing in the luck which had 
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prompted her to procure a photograph of the real Winged Victory 
before it was too late. 

Sometimes on a sunny day a young couple may be seen resting 
for a few moments in the shade of a bronze statue which stands in 
the public square of a large town “out West.” On these occasions 
a close observer may notice the man’s fingers tracing the chiselled 
name of the sculptor on the granite base. The man, perhaps, is 
thinking of a dream he once had—a dream in which his Winged 
Victory spread its wings and flew away. And he likes to assure 
himself that it was, after all, only a dream. 
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THE ENGLAND OF THE 
PASTON LETTERS. 


HE contemporary sources of information that bear upon the 
social history of England during the Wars of the Roses are 
comparatively scanty in amount, but they are varied in range and 
valuable in quality. The social history of any period cannot indeed 
be absolutely severed from all consideration of purely political events, 
or from the story of the progress of legal and administrative reform, 
or even from the relations that existed between nation and nation. 
In these respects it must be admitted that our period of study is de- 
fective, as records are fragmentary and in many ways lacking in 
national importance. They are largely local and occasional, rarely 
capable of the widest interpretation, and, as a consequence, difficult 
to handle. So far the sidelights cast by such records may not 
enable us to see things much more clearly ; but fortunately, as regards 
documents relating to social life, the times of the Wars of the Roses 
are singularly happy. 

The England that the Paston Letters describe for us cannot 
remain an unknown land. Its men and women are flesh and blood, 
for these letters are as graphic as Pepys. ‘The merchant of the time, 
with all his hopes and fears, likes and dislikes, loving sport, well 
versed in law, keen in trade, in short a human being, greets us from 
the Cely Papers. Thomas Bekynton, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
and secretary to Henry VI., tells us in his official correspondence of 
the foundation of Eton College, and passes before us, a capable 
business man, an important dignitary of the Church, and withal a 
good trencherman, with his complaints of “ good ale non or litell.” 
The Plumptons of Yorkshire give a glimpse of the unsettled con- 
dition of things, of rows at fairs, of disputes about tolls and the rights 
of forest tenants, of the readiness to appeal to force, of robbery “ up 
the said towne and downe,” and of their pious wish, ‘‘ Would God 
there knaves and lads of the forest would come hider that we might 
have a faire day upon them.” 

And the men and women we meet are from all classes—“ the 
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godde Byschop of Norwiche” who had two of his servants nearly 
killed “at the prestis bakke ;” “ My Laydy off Norfolk ” whose heir 
Paston prays may be like her “in worship, wytt, and gentylnesse ;” 
Sir John Paston, careful, shrewd, and ever sailing close to the wind, 
not above doing a little shopping for his good wife ; Thomas Denys’s 
wife as “she standyth in gret hevynes, God her helpe ;” George 
Cely, who took with him to Caleys his English love for horse, hound, 
and hawk; and, not least among them in interest, worthy Mrs. 
Paston, capable housewife, able to look after affairs as well as her 
husband, and with her eyes always open for “a fayr plase to sell.” 
The picture is as thronged with figures as the pilgrims’ road to 
Canterbury. 

Nor is there less variety in the incidents recorded. ‘“ Great riots, 
extortions, horrible wrongs and hurts” are the subject of comment 
at one moment ; at another “the sekenesse ys sore yn London:” 
or again, Paston is fidgety over his sister’s proposed marriage ; or 
George Cely is comforted with the news that his good horse “Py ys 
whell mendyd.” Norwich, from all accounts, does not seem to have 
been an enviable spot to be out in after dark, especially if one 
chanced upon that somewhat questionable worthy, Charles Nowell, 
or any of his friends. And worse things might befall one from 
higher quarters, as Paston informs us: “the said Lord (Moleyns) 
sent to the seid mansion a riotous people to the nombre of. a thow- 
sand persones . . . they broke up yates and dores and so came in 
to the seid mansion, the wiff of your besecher at that tyme beyng 
ther in and xij persones with her.” No man could sit comfortably 
in the possession of his own “wythout the Shyreve myght be his 
tender frende,” and even then matters might go crooked, as Richard 
Cely informs us: ‘‘Syr John ys in grehyt trobull, and God knowys 
full whrongefowlly, and parte of them that whe gawhe gownys to 
labors moste agayne hym.” 

In short, there is but little room for complaint either in lack of 
incident or in scarcity of dramatis persone. We meet and hear 
about all sorts and conditions of men, of king and hind, of unruly 
noble and unscrupulous merchant, of master and servant, priest and 
pander, of the generosity that founded a college, of the meanness 
that made a merchant a horse swindler or a changer of wool samples, 
and of the power of money in all matters from the purchase of, it 
might be justice or it might be a wife, down to the buying of a 
“ sugor loif or a gyrdell for your dowghter.” 

The legacy of evils that the Hundred Years’ War left for England 
had an abiding effect upon the period under consideration. That 
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long struggle had sent England home out of France to face de- 
moralisation in her government, disorder in her finances, and anarchy 
within her walls. “When the wars were ended in forraine parts, 
civill dissentions beganne againe to renew within the Realme.”? 
Parliamentary institutions were incomplete; there was no civil 
service ; the nation’s revenue was drained to more than a quarter of 
its amount by “pensions to great lords and others ;” and purvey- 
ance paved the way for deep discontent amongst the people. The 
crown was in the hands of a weak king who had the misfortune 
to lose early the aid of Bedford, the ablest man in the England of his 
time after his brother Henry V. had died. The power of the Church. 
was gradually weakening, the law was corrupt to an incredible degree, . 
and local disorder and misrule were prevalent from end to end of. 
the kingdom. The picture of England at the beginning of the. 
great civil war, that tore her still further during the next thirty years, 
has not been painted by historians in the brightest of colours, nor 
can it well be. If ever there was a country too sick already for 
internal strife, it was the England of the latter half of the fifteenth 
century. Nations, like individuals, can burn the candle at both ends. 

This fact colours all the social history of the times we are con- 
sidering, and it explains a good deal, while it excuses more. Too 
much has been expected by those who have condemned the period 
as one of selfishness, of anarchy, and of unmitigated disaster.? If 
material causes—poverty, absence of justice in the workaday world, 
war, especially civil war—are present, they are bound to contaminate 
all the higher factors that go to make social life clean and wholesome. 
They handicapped England at the opening of this era, and they were 
a drag upon her all the way through. And moreover there were - 
other causes, peculiar to the times, which also made for discontent... 
and social danger. ‘The great change in the character of agricul- 
ture, the throwing together of the smaller holdings, the diminution . 
of tillage, the increase of pasture lands, had tended largely to swell 
the numbers and turbulence of the floating labour class. And at 
this moment the break-up of the military households of the nobles, 
and the return of wounded and disabled soldiers from the wars, 
added a new element of violence and disorder to the seething mass.” * 

In strange contrast to this gloomy view stands the opinion of an 
authority like Professor Rogers, who maintains that the fifteenth 
century and the first quarter of the sixteenth form “the golden age 

? Stow’s History of Britain. 
3 Denton’s England in the Fifteenth Century, p. 213. 


3 Green’s Short History of the English People. 
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of the English labourer.” Prothero, in “Pioneers and Progress of 
English Farming,” p. 14, holds a similar outlook, and to him the “ first 
half of the fifteenth century most nearly realised the peasant’s dream 
of Arcadia.” But even if it is admitted that the English yeoman did 
enjoy rough plenty, that in itself only placed him in Arcadia on a 
level with the sheep and the ox he tended. Besides, Arcadia ceases 
to be Arcadia when the shock of battle disturbs her groves. How 
far these widely different readings of this period are true seems the 
question this essay should endeavour to answer. 

The two most important sources upon which we can draw for 
our information are the Paston Letters and the Cely Letters. A 
few words relating to their importance, as well as to their limitations, 
may not be out of place here, before any attempt is made to draw 
upon their contents for evidence of the statements that follow. 
Both books, if one may call them so, deal with the everyday life of 
a well-to-do family, not high enough to be exclusively concerned in 
affairs of state, nor low enough to be unworthy of any record what- 
ever. Both series of letters were private and personal, but they 
dealt with facts of vital moment to the writers. In neither instance 
can we advance sufficient reason for not accepting the story they tell. 
They are artless, but they carry the conviction of sincerity, and with- 
in their limited range—the one deals with the life of a landed 
proprietor, the other with a family of wool merchants—they are to 
be regarded without reserve. The picture they paint is certainly 
not England at large, as they are extremely parochial in feeling, but 
the Norwich of the Paston Letters is on broad lines the microcosm 
of the England of that day, and there is no valid reason for refusing 
to admit George Cely’s life in Calais as otherwise than typical of his 
contemporary in Bristol or Newcastle. 

Stubbs, in his “‘ Lectures on Medizeval and Modern History,” 
regards the Paston Letters as forbidden ground for all but the 
professed student of history. ‘Their language,” he says, “their 
localised details, their minutiz of family history and illustrations of 
manners are without any meaning to nine people out of ten.” Toa 
large extent this may be so; they make hard reading, no doubt, to 
those who care for none of these things, but the learned historian’s 
opinion seems unnecessarily emphatic, unless his “innermost ring of 
historic students” has a fairly ample circumference. Nevertheless, 
his belief must have due weight and consideration, for it may be 
best expressed by saying that care has always to be exercised in 
using details so local and petty for the establishment of a panorama 
of the general social condition of things. These details give us at 
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most vivid glimpses of social life, but the haphazard way they 
present themselves to us forbids their having much value as a 
systematic record of social progress. And the same may be said of 
the Cely Letters. 

Social history in its widest sense embraces more or less many 
forms of human activity. It views man in his contact with his 
neighbour, as friend and enemy, as citizen and as merchant ; it has 
to consider his relations to church, and town, and household ; it 
must not neglect his accomplishments in learning, nor the refine- 
ment of his manners, nor the attitude he adopts towards the Ten 
Commandments. In short, nothing that he strives after or fights 
against, nothing in his thoughts or his actions, but will leave its 
impress upon the society of which he is a member. 

The beginning of the Wars of the Roses found England a 
country more suited for the training of the hardier virtues than for 
the development of the so-called finer graces that may adorn human 
life. A man, to hold his own, had more frequently than not to avail 
himself of rough and ready measures. He could not always afford 
to sit down and patiently wait until “the law’s delay” was at an end,. 
or until the “ insolence of office” had condescended to consider him. 
Party spirit ran high, and turbulence was connived at by noblemen 
and county gentlemen. Innumerable passages in the Paston Letters 
confirm the existence of this lawlessness. 

“For love of Good take good awayte to your person, for the 
word [world] is right wilde and have be sythyn Heydonz sauffe 
gard was proclamyd at Walsyngham, for yn good feyth I trow but if 
he be ponysshid the countre wille rise and doo moche harme.” 
(P. L. 399.) In Letter 410 we find John Paston, the son, writing to 
his father as follows: “It is talkyd here how that ye and Howard 
schuld a’ strevyn togueder on the scher daye and on of Howards 
men schuld a’ strekyn yow twyess with a dagere and soo ye schuld 
a ben hurt but for a good dobelet that ye hadde on at that tyme.” 
In 1452 Paston sends information to the Sheriff of Norfolk to this 
effect: “Plese yow to wete that Charlis Nowell with odir hath in 
this cuntre mad many riot and sautes ; and among othir, he and V 
of his felachip set upon me and mo of my servants at the Chathedrall 
chirch of Norwich, he smyting at me, whilis on of his felawis held 
myn armes at my bak.” (P. L. 175.) References of a more general 
nature are likewise common enough. Thus we find Mrs. Paston’s 
Opinion of the times. ‘God for Hys holy mersy geve grace that 
ther may be set a good rewyll and a sad in this contre in hast, for I 
herd nevyr sey of so myche robry and manslawter in thys contre 
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as is now within a lytyll tyme.” (P. L. 435.) Or again we read 
that “Here dare no man seyn a gode wurd for zu in this cuntre, 
Godde amend it.” (P. L. 78.) On another occasion it is “ Als for 
tydyngs, we have none gode in this contre, I pray God send us 
gode.” (P. L. 163.) So also with good reason might the town of 
Swaffham have prayed, if we judge from the piteous nature of their 
petition for redress against Sir Thomas Tudenham of Oxburgh. 
This may be quoted at length, as it is valuable as showing not only 
the wholesale extent of such oppression, but also its open nature. 


“To the ryght wise, noble, and discrete Comons of this present 
Parlement. 

“ Mekely besechyn, bewailyn, and shewyn the pouer and simple 
inhabitaunts in the toun of Swafham in the counte of Norfolk, that 
where Sir Thomas Tudenham of Oxburgh, knyght, this xvj yeeris last 
passid before the day of the Acte of Resumpcion in the last Parle- 
ment before this, hath ocupied and governed the lordship and maner 
of Swafham forsaid, with the appertenauncez, as styward and 
fermer of the same; in which ocupacion and governaunce the said 
Sir Thomas and othre his servauntz and adherentz in a rolle to this 
peticion annexed named han petously and synnefully don and 
comitted thet respasez, offencez, wronges, extorcyons, mayntenauncez, 
imbraceryes [7.e. attempts to corrupt juries], oppressions, and perjuryes 
in the seid rolle conteyned.” (P.L. 151.) 


It is significant to observe in passing that such outrages were 
not the work of outlaws whose hands were against every man’s hand, 
for Nowell, already alluded to, was friendly with Thomas Daniel, 
whomthe Duke of Somerset supported, as the letter dated December 
18, 1451, shows. “And please it you to witte of oure newe tydinges 
here: as this day com writing both to my Lorde and to my Lady 
from London that there be certein lettres directed to my Lorde from 
my Lady his moder and diverse other Lordes for to have Danyell in 
his favour a geyne, and as it is supposed by the meanes of the Duc 
of Somersette, for he hath ben right conversaunte with hym all this 
quarter of this yere.” (P.L.172.) Ortake the case of Lord Moleyns, 
whose retainer Partryche was at daggers drawn with Paston. In 
letter 67 we find Mrs. Paston writing to her husband and giving him 
good counsel apparently when the circumstances are considered. 
“ Ryt wurchipful hwsbond, I recomawnd me to zu and prey zw to 
gete som crosse bowis and wyndacs to bynd them with and quarrels, 
for zour hwsis her ben so low that ther may non mah schet owt with 
no long bowe thow we hadde never so moche nede. . . . . Partryche 
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and his felaschep arn sor aferyd that ze wold entren azen up on them 
and they have made grete ordynawnce with inne the hwse as it is 
told me.” Letter 66 refers to Moleyns countenancing such affairs 
and promising his support. ‘Also the Lord Moleyns wrott in his 
forseyd letter that he wold mytyly, with his body and with his godis, 
stand be all tho that had ben his frends and his wel willers in the 
mater touching Gressam.” ; 

A similar state of unrest is pictured in the Cely Papers. Several 
of their letters are full of protest against the great insecurity of the 
roads then. In 1482 Richard Cely writes to George, “I pwrpos to 
departe into Cottysowlde the ix day of thys monthe, and the xi day I 
wndyrstond ze pwrpose to Bregys whard: the holy Trenyte sped ws 
bothe.” A letter to George Cely written to Caleys in 1478 contains 
another hint of the same nature. ‘ Jhesu for ys grete mercy send a 
good passe in the Duke of Borgand landys, for ellys wyll be no good 
merchantys warde.” Perhaps the fact that the Celys, members of 
the one great progressive class of their time, found it paid them to 
wear the livery of Sir John Weston, the Prior of the Hospitallers, is 
as convincing a proof as any that can be brought forward to show the 
lawlessness so characteristic of that day. 

The Plumpton Correspondence, dating from 1441, gives another 
graphic glimpse of the unsettled state of affairs. Plumpton, who was 
Seneschaland Master Forester of Knaresborough, had a quarrel with 
John Kemp, Cardinal and Archbishop of York, about the rights of 
the forest tenants to pay tolls at fairs. In the declaration which 
Plumpton makes against the Cardinal, he complains that the latter 
“kept his towne of Ripon at fair tymes by night, like a towne of warr 
with souldiers hired for their wages.” Asa matter of fact it would 
seem that the Church then was not only powerless as a factor 
tending towards order, but that it was only too ready to use means 
upon which disorder was fostered. Its laxity in affording sanctuary 
to thieves is condemned in strong language by Stow. The passage 
will bear quotation : “ As for thieves, of which these places be full 
and which never fall from the craft after they once fall thereto, it is 
pitty the Sanctuary serve them. ... . Now unthriftes riot and run 
in debt upon the boldnesse of these places, yea and rich men run 
thither with poore men’s goods, there they builde, there they spend, 
and bid their creditors go whistle them. Men’s wives run thither 
with their husbands’ plate, and say, they dare not abide with their 
husbands for beating. ‘Theeves bring thither their stolne goods and 
there live therein.” 

Another sample may be taken from the same correspondence 
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before we leave it. It consists of a somewhat lengthy complaint 
from Plumpton’s tenants against Wil Rycroft yelder, Wil Rycroft 
yonger, with a goodly company of other rogues, who “are dwelling 
within your said lordship, they all not having any kow or kalves, or 
any other guds, whearby they might live, nor any other occupise, 
and fair they are beseen and wel they fair, and att all sports and 
gamies they are in our country for the most part, and silver to spend 
and to gameing, which they have more readie than any other within 
your said lordship.” It is not difficult, one may presume, to guess 
how such worthies contrived to exist. In all likelihood many of 
them had been in the service of Mother Church, who certainly was 
not above using such means for the attainment of her ends. 

London itself was in no wise behind in fostering riotous habits. 
Stow, in his “ History of Britain,” tells of a row in 1450, between an 
Italian servant anda merchant’s servant, which was sufficient to 
bring the mercers’ servants like a hornets’ nest about the ears of the 
authorities. “And after the Court was finished, the Maior and 
Sheriffes walking homewarde through Cheape, were there met by such 
a number of mercers’ servants and others that they might not passe 
for ought that they coulde speake or doe, till they hadde delivered 
the yong manne that before was by them sent to prison.” 

Norwich, Ripon, Swaffham, London in turn confirm the story of 
an unruly people, and yet not perhaps so much unruly as misruled. 
It was not ignorance of law, but contempt for legal methods, that 
largely brought this about, and the evil of it all was that this con- 
tempt was easily justifiable. Justice was to be bought for the gift 
of a gown or a pipe of wine. Richard Cely wrote to his brother 
George in 1481 about the slaying of a hart concerning which they 
were accused : “ Thys day I have been wt master Mwngewmbre and 
gevyn hym the whalew of a pype whyn to have ws howt of the boke 
hevir hyt be schewyd the Kyng, and so he has promysyd me.” Later 
on the same writer declared that “ hyt [the trouble about the hart] have 
coste myche mony, byt and Sur Thomas Mongewmbre had not beyn 
howr goode master hyt wholld a coste myche mor.” So evidently 
all parties were satisfied. Magna est pecunia et prevalebit. If men 
had to act so, there is little wonder that social life was vitiated to a 
considerable degree at its very fountain-head. If necessity dictated 
such a course of action to a man out of doors, then habit in the long 
run would often apply a similar standard within doors. A policy of 
gtab is invariably deteriorating from the point of social welfare ; it 
makes a home a fortress, and the head of a household an autocrat so 
far as lies within his power. 
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Much has been said of the want of real domestic feeling during 
this period, but can we wonder at it altogether? The attitude of the 
members of the family circle towards one another is well painted in 
the documents we have at hand. It is pre-eminently a business one. 
The mainspring of action is regulated, more frequently than not, 
by questions of pounds, shillings, and pence, and the outcome is 
naturally productive of only a niggardly and selfish sympathy. 
Gairdner remarked that domestic life was tainted by the system of 
“wardship ” which put the marriage of heirs under age at the disposal 
of their superior lords. But the evil was wider in its operation than 
this. A superior lord might almost be excused, from a business 
standpoint at least, if he considered himself to some extent in such a 
contingency. At any rate in many cases he could not be reproached 
on the score of selling his own kith and kin. In the Paston Letters, 
however, we have witness over and over again that a father or 
brother might exercise his power over daughter or sister for similar 
ends. Marriage was regarded almost solely as serviceable in 
strengthening financially or otherwise the status of the family. The 
natural feelings of the individual were ignored in the careful 
calculation of the pros and cons of the case. Let us take a few 
quotations that bear this out. ‘And as for me, if ye can thynke 
that hys lond standyt cler, in as meche as I fele your sustyr well 
wyllyd ther to, I hold me well content.” (P. L. 197.) 

“And my moder prayd hym for to gett for hyr on good mariage 
yf he knewe any. . . . Zyfye thynk it be for to be spok of, my moder 
thynkyth that it shuld be get for lesse mony nowe in thys world than 
it shuld be her after.” (P. L. 479.) 

“Item as towchyng my sustre Anne, I undrestand she hethe 
bene passyng seek; but I wende that she had ben weddyd.” This 
last touch in itself speaks volumes on brotherly love, as the tone of 
it suggests that Paston regretted the failure very much in the same 
light as he would have viewed a bad deal in cattle or hay. In the 
same letter he refers again to the matter: “As for Yelverton he 
seyde but late that he wold have hyr iff she had hyr mony, and ellis 
nott.” This certainly does not picture the ardent lover, but at the 
same time it is typical of a state of things very prejudicial to the 
progress of the higher phases of social life. No doubt such motives 
could only be in active operation within certain classes, but the evil 
was widespread therein, and its very presence would contaminate 
the views of many, whom poverty or some other accidental cause 
kept out of contact with its actual working. Still let us hope that 
the exceptions to Yelverton as the Romeo of his day were numerous. 
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The same letter already quoted from concludes with a significant 
warning. ‘“ But among alle other thynges I praye yow be ware that 
the old love of Pampyng renewe nott,” and the letter that follows 
contains a similar caveat. (P. L. 732, 733.) Paston evidently dwelt 
in a healthy dread of another mésalliance, History might repeat 
itself, and another sister marry a servant of the family. Such a con- 
summation was not on his part one to be devoutly wished for, 
however creditable it might be to the parties more immediately 
concerned. 

The Plumpton Correspondence gives details of a somewhat like 
nature. Godfray Grene wrote to Sir William Plumpton in 1464 about 
a young man, “a mercer in the Chepe,” who “ makes great labor to 
my lady and to Jeffrey Dawne for my sister Isabell to marry with 
her,” but “lyvelode he hese none,” unfortunately, and despite the 
fact that “ my lady hath proferred him faire,” the match was broken 
off. 

Nor were the motives less mercenary from the man’s point of 
view. Rychard Cely sends his brother George this rather startling 
announcement: “ Syr, I hawhe bene spokyn to for a whyfe in 11 
plassys syn ze departtyd.” Doubtless the choice in such a case 
would ultimately be against “the penniless lass wi’ a lang pedigree.” 
The same writer on another occasion writes in thankful terms of 
a friend who was helping him in what, for want of a better term, 
may be called his love affairs. ‘“‘Syr Hary Bryan, the bryngar of 
thys, laburs me soor too goo and se Rawson dorottyr. I am beheld- 
yng to hym for hys labur, for I know whell that he whowlde I dyd 
whell.” Of another affair Cely writes in 1482: “Syr, aull thys 
matter abydyth the cwmyng of her father to London thet whe may 
wndyrstonde what some he wyll departe wt and how he lykys me.” 

In every case the same matter-of-fact tone prevails. There is 
not even an attempt at glozing over the sordidness of it all. 
“Wardship” and its attendant evils did all the mischief that has 
been put to their discredit, but society was permeated with the same 
opinion in all directions, and in cases that lay altogether outside of 
the relations existing between superior and ward. Pecuniary con- 
siderations ruled in the legal aspect of the question, but they were also 
rampant within the home itself. They were of primary importance to 
men and women alike, at least to the latter after they had entered the 
bonds of matrimony and had presumably acquiesced in the barter of 
themselves. Paston’s wife and his mother were every whit as good 
judges of an eligible party, from the standard then in vogue, as was 
John Paston himself or even the much-experienced Richard Cely. 
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Home life in other respects seems to have been of a harsh enough 
nature, and physical force was resorted to in circumstances that 
would now bring upon such conduct the verdict of brutality, 
Elizabeth Clere wrote to John Paston about his mother’s Spartan 
views of discipline in reference to his sister Elizabeth, who had 
come to a marriageable age, and had evidently a will of her own. 
* And sche hath sen Esterne the most part be betyn onys in the 
weke or twyes, and som tyme twyes on a day, and hir hed broken in 
to or thre places.” (P. L. 71.) Old Mrs. Paston evidently was a 
firm believer in the doctrine of Solomon. She wrote of her son at 
Cambridge that she considered his last master the best he ever had, 
because his methods were based upon the primitive principle of the 
rod. Her counsel to Grenefeld, the lad’s new master, is in a similar 
strain, and she asks him “to send feythfully word by wrytyn who 
Clement Paston hath do his dever in lernyng and if he hathe nought 
do well nor wyll nought amend prey hym that he wyll trewly belassh 
hym, tyl he wyll amend.” In the same letter Clement’s sister 
Elizabeth is warned that “she must use hyr selfe to werke redyly as 
other jentylwomen done, and sumwhat to helpe hyr selfe ther with.” 
(P. L. 311.) 

Master and servant, as might be expected, were bound together 
by no less stringent measures. Paston, as landlord, seems occa- 
sionally to have got at loggerheads with his tenants, and, even if 
allowance is made for the pressure brought to bear upon the tenants 
by powerful neighbours—my Lord of Suffolk or my Lord of Norwich 
as the case might be—there is no reason to believe that Paston’s 
attitude towards his inferiors was always one of a lenient nature. 
Richard Calle, his right-hand man of business, advocated drastic 
measures when trouble cropped up and the tenants had been forced 
into active resistance. In his letter to John Paston, junior, he 
writes of certain of these men: “they have enforced them as 
stronke as they kan and they have broken doune the brigge and 
have leide a planke over in cas that ye go theder ye may not come 
at Dale is howce in no waie.” Sufficient evidence lurks between 
these lines to show that previous experience had given these men a 
knowledge of what would be forthcoming. Calle’s letter finishes 
with the remark “but and ye wolde gete my Lords meane and pulle 
the knaves out be the heede it were weele done.” (P. L. 420.) 

But, to be fair, there was sometimes a better feeling displayed. 
Sympathy with the poverty of dependents did now ‘and again stir 
even the bosom of careful Mrs. Paston. In 1465 (P. L. 499) we 
find her writing to her husband about the grievous plight of some of 
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their tenants, and urging him to allow certain measures for their 
relief. It is true that she is careful to explain that no great demands 
are to be made upon the husband’s pocket, as “ the wynfall wood at 
the maner,” which she proposes to give them, is “of noo gret 
valewe.” Still the kindly suggestion is there, and we can afford to 
ignore little details because of the pleasure there is in finding that a 
glint of charity is sometimes in evidence. 

That there was need for such a feeling then can be little doubted. 
The poverty that was thankful for Mrs. Paston’s “ ruschis to repare 
with her howsys” was accentuated all too frequently by the visitations 
of sickness and plague. Ever since the Black Death of 1348-9 there 
had been a frequent recurrence of pestilence. ‘“ After six fierce attacks 
within 28 years, four months of plague in 1477 swept off three times 
the number of people who had perished in the civil wars during the 
previous fifteen years.” In 1471 Sir John Paston wrote: “ Item I praye 
yow sende me worde iff any off our ffrendys or wellwyllers be dede, 
ffor I feer that ther is grete dethe in Norwyche, ffor I ensur you it is 
the most unyversall dethe that evyr I wyst in Ingelonde.” In 1479 
George Cely at Calais is informed by his brother that “ the sekenesse 
ys sore yn London, werefor meche pepyll of the sete ys yn to the 
contre for fere of the sekenesse.” In 1486 Plumpton tells us, “ Also 
they begyn to dye in London: there is but few pariches fre: at 
summer they die faster.” 

No evidence of any kind is forthcoming in any of these records 
of much help of a practical kind. Crowds of pilgrims went to and 
fro, actuated mainly by a desire to escape the infliction, or, it might 
be, grateful for renewed health if they had been lucky enough to 
recover. In 1471, the year which Paston mentions as the worst in 
his experience, he wrote to his younger brother about a pilgrimage 
of this nature which the King and Queen undertook to Canterbury : 
** As ffor tydyngs, the Kyng and the Qwyen and moche other pepell 
ar rydden and goon to Canterbery, nevyr as moche peple seyn in 
Pylgrymage hertofor at ones, as men saye.” (P. L. 676.) But the 
numbers that went did not go from altruistic motives. Their object 
was to secure personal immunity, and their means of attaining this 
did not by any means further peace or security throughout the 
country. In fact, such individuals gave a large amount of un- 
conscious encouragement to the robbery so prevalent at this time. 
In the Cely Papers we have frequent reference to the insecurity 
of travellers, especially on the sea, and in the Paston Letters 
evidence exists to prove that the state of things on land was no 
better. In 1461 Robert Lethum informed Paston of his experience. 
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“T said to you that I hade been dyvers tymes spoled and robbed, as 
ye have herd.” (P. L. 393.) Another case is mentioned in 148r. 
“ T have delyvyrd Kay iii* accordyng to yowr whryttyng and vjé 
mor becaus he says he whos robbyd be the whey of iii’, byt the 
thevys gave him viii’ ageyn.” 

In addition to fostering this lawlessness, pilgrimages had no 
small effect in upsetting material prosperity in many areas, by the 
withdrawal of large bodies of people, who would have been, to put 
it plainly, much better occupied at home. The entire question of 
pilgrims and pilgrimages throws a vivid sidelight upon that rampant 
selfishness which has been already alluded to. 

With regard to the direct means for staying the onrush of the 
plague, it may be surmised that these were of little or no value. It 
was an age when sorcery could still be used as a charge in 1470 
against the Duchess of Bedford, and when licenses, as late as 1477 
at least, could be obtained for the purposes of alchemy. An 
educated and intelligent set of people like the Pastons could only 
fight disease with these weapons. ‘ My moder be hestyd a nodyr 
ymmage of wax cf the wette of yow to oyer Lady of Walsyngham 
. . . and I have be hestyd to gon on pylgreymmays to Walsingham 
and to Sent Levenardys for yow.” It cannot therefore be stretching a 
point very far if we believe that the medical skill of the age was not 
of a very advanced character, and, unfortunately for the case, a 
plague cannot be successfully stamped out by faith-cures or by 
Christian science treatment. Pest-houses were indeed found near 
most large towns, but the attempts at isolation could not have been 
in any way thorough, as there was no local authority to enforce even 
elementary precautions. Such plague-houses were attached to each 
of the leading Oxford Colleges, and the fellows evidently used them, 
not for the purpose of sending the sick there, but for their own 
habitation and retirement when “the sickness was hot under the 
shadow of St. Mary’s spire.” 

In conclusion, the demoralising effects of all this upon the 
character of the people, when they were suffering under these 
visitations, must have been appalling. Paston’s interest in the 
matter is confined, if we may judge him from his own words, to a 
fear for his friends and well-wishers. The pilgrimages were merely 
unadulterated proofs of individual selfishness and of childish terror. 
No evidence exists of co-operation to lessen the trouble. Evils 
were not faced, they were fled from. Social life almost ceased to 
exist whilst the plague stalked through the land; men grew more 
callous than even a callous age had made them, and six months of 
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the plague would undo the progress of as many years’ social 
prosperity. 

So far our evidence has tended to show the manifold burdens 
under which life was led. The unsettled state of the country at 
large, the vagaries in the administration of justice, the frequent 
appeal to force, the frequent recurrence of much sickness, all tended 
to dwarf, if not to destroy, any efforts toward the evolution of those 
higher social virtues that so readily decay in a tainted atmosphere. 

But, on the other hand, material welfare was slowly progressing 
in spite of and alongside of these drawbacks. England in the 
fourteenth century had been mainly engaged in exporting raw 
material, but by the close of the period we are now considering she 
had become a manufacturing centre, and that at the expense of the 
Flemish cities. The din of 40,000 looms had resounded through 
Bruges during the thirteenth century; at the end of the fifteenth 
she was ready to bestow her privileges for next to nothing. The popu- 
lation of Ypres had decreased from between 80,000 and 100,000 in 
1408 to about 5,000 or 6,000 in 1486, and Ghent and other towns 
told a similar story of decay. This startling change stands as 
an indirect proof of the altered condition of affairs in England. 
And with this change came also the awakening of the people to the 
possibilities of their new advance, and to the means by which they 
might be secured. “The Libel of English Policie,” a treatise 
written about 1430, not only gives a picture of the commercial 
position of England, but advocates with rare foresight the vital 
necessity for English control over the narrow seas. This cardinal 
fact, as the author rather fancifully puts it, was expressed by the 
gold noble of the eighteenth year of the reign of Edward ITI. 


For four things our Noble showeth unto me, 
King, ship, and sword, and Power of the Sea. 


Fortescue, in his “ Governaunce of England,” draws a weighty 
contrast between the commons of England and France. Of the 
former he remarks: “ They eat plentifully of all kinds of flesh and 
fish, They wear fine woollen cloth in all their apparel, they have 
abundance of bed coverings in their houses and of all other woollen 
stuff ; they have a great store of all hustlements and implements of 
household ; they are plentifully furnished with all instruments of 
husbandry and all other things that are requisite to the accomplish- 
ment of a quiet and wealthy life according to their estate and 
degrees.” The “quiet and wealthy life” somehow seems to give one 
the idea that the view is too highly coloured, but it may be accepted 
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in its general outline with little modification. Philip de Comines, 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, maintains a similar opinion, 
and remarks that the Wars of the Roses were not of a kind to touch 
the domestic peace and prosperity of the nation. This again, as will 
be shown later, is somewhat at variance with the strict facts of the 
case, although not so much, perhaps, as may be usual in the blighting 
influence of a civil war. 

Political proofs of a higher standard of comfort and of a more 
ambitious ideal in at least some of the external marks of social life 
are at hand in the Statutes of Apparel of 1463 and 1482, both of which 
were framed against an apparently universal extravagance in dress. 
Stow’s résumé of the earlier of these Statutes may be permitted a 
place here in virtue of its illustration of this point. “1463. The 
29 of Aprill began a Parliament at Westminster in the which was 
ordained . . . that no man or woman under the estate of a lord 
or lord’s children weare any cloth of golde, apparell wrought with 
golde, furs of sables. That no yeoman or person under that degree 
weare in their array for their bodies any boulsters of wool, cotton, or 
other stuffe, or in their dublet anything save lining equall to the 
outside. That no person weare gowne, iaquet, or cloake but of such 
length as, the same man standing upright, the same should cover his 
buttockes, nor any taylor to stuffe or bolster any garment or to make 
him shorter or otherwise then was limited. Also that no man weare 
shooes or bootes having pikes passing two inches in length, or 
shooemaker to make them above that size.” In the Statutes of 
Labourers we find the rate of wages is generally on the increase. 
Take for example that of 1495, when the following statutory wages 
were agreed to in Parliament:—A bailiff was to receive 26s. 8d. 
instead of his previous 24s. 4d.; a common labourer, whose food 
was found, got 16s. 8d. and 4s. for clothes in lieu of 15s. and 3. 4d. 
for clothes. Furthermore, the Acts of the fifteenth century, directed 
against the giving of liveries, testify partly to the love of display 
among the upper classes at least, although the evil lurking behind 
this question may have been more of a political one from the point 
of view of the government. 

In the Paston Letters we get a glimpse now and again of 
Mrs. Paston’s desire to appear well before the world. Even she, 
with her full share of troubles, can find time to give her husband 
detailed orders in small matters that show she was not always 
burdened down by the fact that “there is grete prese of pepill and 
fewe frendes.” So on occasion Paston’s instructions run: “That 
ze wyld bye a zerd of brode clothe of blac for an hode fore me of 
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xliiij d. or iiijs. a zerd.” She smooths away possible objections by 
letting her husband know that “for the child is gwnys, and I have’ 
them, I wel do hem maken.” 

In the question of diet there is a strong likelihood that a some- 
what like condition of things existed. The Cely Papers contain 
enough information for us to conclude that their class at least knew 
something of the fleshpots of Egypt. A Bill of their Expenses 
during part of Lent does not certainly show much stint of provender, 
nor does the following account of the cost of a little trip to Bollen. 
There were ten of them in this merry carouse. 


Summe x perswonys. 


Forst to Bollen whord .  . ° ° ° ‘ viij d. 
homewhord . ° ° ; ° ‘ vij d. 
Item at Bollen for te denar unto the koke . pot vs. iij d. 
Item for the whyne at that dynar , é iiij s. 
Item there as whe lay all nyght for whyne, iedye, ond 
horsse . ° , : ° : : ‘ ilij s. x d. 
Item gavyn the seopuntrell ; . ; ‘ ° ‘ iiij d. 
Item pd. be me for there cart . ‘ ; ; ; ix Ss. 
Summa totallis ; . , . : xxiiij s. viij d. 


It would be hard to surpass this delightfully human little docu- 
ment even in the whole range of those eminently human records of 
the Celys or of the Pastons. One other little touch of a kindred 
nature occurs in Beckington’s letter to Sir Edmund Hungerford. 
“And furthermore my saide lorde told me that on Moneday last 
passed my lorde of Salisbury, and he and my lorde Moleyns visited 
my lady youre wif at whom at your place, which is in good hele, and 
they soo tasted yor wynes at that tyme that I truste to God yf ye 
have many such visitacions youre wynes shall nother soure nor 
stande base for defaulte of drynkers.” Sir Edmund’s private opinion 
of this chance visit would no doubt have made excellent reading, 
but unfortunately we are left to imagine it for ourselves. 

It was exactly this new class, of whom the Pastons and the 
Celys formed types, that had no legacy of tradition in the sphere of 
social life to fall back upon. They had to do more than combat 
evils adverse to their social advancement, for they were forced to 
create for themselves a standard of living. Trade had increased and 
was largely increasing the wealth of a large section of the com- 
munity, and this class at least had begun to feel that they had 
claims upon an entrance into what was not only a position where a 
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higher standard of comfort held good, but a position where more 
refined social ideals were eventually necessary. Many were rising 
in the world to an affluence which previously it was impossible for 
their fathers to attain. The Church was no longer the only door 
through which one of the masses might reach to eminence, even 
although she was still to show that an Ipswich tradesman’s son 
could aspire by her aid to fill St. Peter’s chair. And this new 
society, independent of and largely antagonistic to the Church, 
could not very well draw inspiration from thence for the formation 
of a social code. Neither could the moribund baronage give it 
any lessons, for sympathy with trade was as foreign to them as it was 
to the clergy. As a matter of fact, new conditions had rendered 
many of the regulations of the Church, as well as of the nobility, 
ridiculous and incapable of acceptance on the part of a set of men 
whose very rise and existence were based on opposition to the old 
order of things. Nay, more, the new moneyed class had frequently 
the power of conferring favours upon instead of receiving them from 
the clergy and nobility alike. A nobleman might place in pawn 
to some merchant prince the heirlooms of his house, and the 
transaction placed the obligation at his door. The following is 
quoted from a letter from one of ducal rank respecting such a 
transaction. It implies that such a practice was of frequent occur- 
rence, and it shows in addition the evil times upon which a once 
powerful aristocracy had fallen : 

** Wherthorough we have greet nede to recovere oure Joiaulx and 
hire beyng yet in Bruges with and in the handes of Carles Giles and 
Johan Martyn marchaunts of lignes and dwelling in Bruges for the 
some of ii™ ix¢ iiij of Flandres or the value of thayme, as thei be 
worth in London, we pray yow hartly that, fore the quitying oute 
of oure said Joialux, ye wol, in all goodely haste, doo all youre 
goode devoir and possible diligence, taking all oure said Joiaulx 
hooly into your handes and warde and keping theyme still unto the 
tyme that ye be fully paied and content by us agein of all youre 
goode, that ye shall paye for the said cause.” (“‘ Letters of Margaret of 
Anjou and others,” Camd. Soc., edited by Cecil Munro.) Ina similar 
way the Church might have to show gratitude for the largess of 
a man whom in an earlier age it might have had to protect. On the 
whole, therefore, there was no necessity for any subservient feeling 
among the newcomers in their relations to either of these old- 
established but now decaying bodies, and as a consequence a certain 
independence and manliness of tone runs through all the early 
growth of the new social aims. Little more than the foundations 
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of these may be visible in the period with which we are dealing, as 
the superstructure could not well arise until fairer winds were 
blowing. But it is all important to remember that in the laying 
of these foundations the merchant class of England was forced, as it 
were, back upon itself. If they did seek for outside aid their ten- 
dency was to look further afield. Intercourse abroad was not 
confined to trade alone. Flanders could show them a people who 
had behind them a progress of centuries to give weight to their 
example. In the Cely Letters we have abundant proofs of this 
influence. From what we learn of the continental life of George 
Cely, he must have been a good deal of a society man. His interest 
in his horses and his hawks was at least as thorough as his attention 
to business, if not more so, and the whole question of sport as an 
important factor in social life is vividly put before us in his many 
letters upon such matters. It would be impossible within reasonable 
limits to deal with these in their entirety, as they embrace no small 
proportion of the whole series of letters. Now and again it isa 
casual reference or a hasty postscript that confronts us, but some 
of the letters are wholly devoted to the subject of horses. In 1481 
Richard Cely wrote to his brother in the following lengthy terms: 
**T wndyrstonde that ze have sowlde yowr grehyt gray hors and 
I am ryught glade therof, for 11 ys as good as xx. I wndyr- 
stonde that ze have a fayre hawke ; I am ryught glade of hyr, for 
I trwste to God sche schall make yow and mer yught grehyt sporte. 
Zefe I whor sewyr at what passayge ze whollde send her I whowlde 
fett hyr at Dowyr and kepe hyr tyll ze cwm. A grehyt inforttewin 
ys fawlyn on your beche, for sche had xiiii. fayr whelpys, and aftyr 
that sche hade whelpyd sche whelde newyr hett mette, and so sche 
ys deyd and aull hyr whelpys.” Perhaps the following is even more 
convincing as regards the importance these Celys held in matters 
relating to sport, as the writer on this occasion confines himself 
wholly to the discussion of one of his brother’s purchases, and the 
whole question, indeed, is treated with far greater detail than we find 
in what would be considered the important business letters : 
“ Ruight whell beloyvd brother George, I recomend me wnto you 
wt aull myne hartte, informeyng you thet I hawhe yowr zeunge 
horsse at London, and I hawhe spokyn wt the beste cossars and 
smythys in Smethe fellde, and thay gewhe me cowncell to lette hym 
ron in a parke tyll Hallowtyd and then take hym and lette hym 
stand in the dede of whyntter and let ron the next somer and then 
he schawll be sawhe whell he ys hors... . I schawll seke the 
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sewreste plas in Essex for yowr zewnge hors, and I pray yow 
remembyr an hawke.” (Cely Letters, No. 106.) 

Paston’s opinion of the Flemish is also worth noting. He 
writes of them as if he regarded Flemish manners as well worthy 
of consideration on the part of his own countrymen, since the 
merchants of that country “can best behave them and most like 
gentlemen.” (P. L. 319.) 

A curious outgrowth of these efforts towards the attainment of 
certain rules and conventions, bearing upon social conduct, remains 
to us in the Books of Courtesy of the period. Perhaps the best 
known of these is the “ Book of Curtesye” which Caxton printed, 
and which forms a volume in the Extra Series of the Early English 
Text Society under the editorship of F. J. Furnivall. These rhymes 
are of an essentially practical nature, and the very minuteness of 
their directions adds increased value to the light they shed upon a 
host of social matters. Significant above all is the hint, contained 
in the following couplet, of the change that was slowly working : 


Mennys werkis haue often enterchange ; 
That nowe is norture, somtyme had be strange. 


Of the importance to be attached to the advice that is given there 
can be little doubt. Readers were impressed by the fact that their 
passport lay in “remembryng wel that manners make man.” This 
cardinal fact is again driven home in these lines : 

Thenne, lityl John, I counceyl you that ye 

Take hede to the norture that men use, 

Newe founde or auncyent whether it be ; 


So shal no man your curtoisye refuse ; 
The guyse and custom, my child, shal you excuse. 


Many phases of daily life are touched upon. Directions abound 
as to dress, behaviour in church, at meals, and when serving at table. 
Every hint is staunch in support of worldly wisdom and shrewdness. 
Take for example the lines referring to conversation at table: 


Whan ye sitte therfore at your repaste 

Annoye ye noman presente nor absente, 

But speke ye fewe, for yf ye make waste 

Of large langage for sothe ye must be spent ; 
And when ye speke, speke ye with good entent 
Of maters accordynge unto plesance, 

But nothing that may cause men greuance. 


And the characteristic note follows : 


And in especyal use ye attendaunce, 
Wherein ye shal your self best auaunce]} 
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Later on the shrewdness comes out again : 


To connynge persons regarde ye take, 

Where ye be sette right in ententyf wyse ; 

Connyng folk connyng men shal make, 

To their connyng ye shal make your surmise. 
or, 

Here and see ande be stylle in euery prees, 

Passe forth your way in scilence and in pees. 


Sometimes a higher note is struck. Thus in another of these books 
entitled, “‘ How the Wise Man taught his Sonne,” we see a higher 
ideal than the Paston or the Cely Letters display on the question of 
marriage : 

And therfore leerne weel this lore : 


If thou wolt haue a wijf with eese, 

For ritchesse take hir neuere the more. 
Again : 

Sonne, sette not bi this worldis weele, 

For it farith but as a cheri faire. 


Some of the lines that one comes across betray the coarseness of 
manners that these Books of Courtesy were written to protest against 
—a coarseness which, from this date, may be regarded as slowly dis- 
appearing. Lytill Johan in Caxton’s “Book of Curtesye” is warned: 


And yf I shal to you playnly saye, 
Ouer the table ye shal not spetel conueye. 


The following, from “How the Good Wijf taughte hir Doughter,” 
is weightier still : 
For if you be ofte drunke it falle thee to schame, 


For tho that ben ofte drunke thrift is from hem sunke, 
Mi leue child. 


Quotations might be multiplied, but the mere number of them would 
not make the condition of things more clear, nor would the feelings 
that were combating this state of matters be rendered more distinct. 
Facts were dealt with under what an easier and more refined con- 
dition of manners may persuade us to call a narrow and suspicious 
system. Caution is certainly the watchword throughout, but the 
remedy of existent social evils, even the pettiest, was futile other- 
wise, “for the state of thinges and the dispositions of men were then 
such that a man could not well tell whom he “— trust or whom 
hee might feere.” 

The belief that money could stand by itself and was independent 
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of all other aid, was certainly not so prevalent in this period as 
might be expected. Education, and the power with which it equips 
a man, were beginning to be regarded with an importance which 
previously had been confined to the Church alone. No doubt it 
was regarded as a means to an end, and that end did not imply a 
high standard of culture. In Caxton’s “ Book of Curtesye” we find 
the outlines defined for us in a few of the rhymes : 


It is to a godly chyld wel syttynge 

To use disports of myrthe and plesance, 
To harpe or lute, or lustely to synge, 
Or in the prees right manerly to daunce. 


Excersise your self also in redynge 
Of bookes enornede with eloquence. 


The aim was essentially one of a practical nature, and, despite- 
the above lines, confined more or less to a knowledge of legal 
matters. Nothing is more striking in a way than the display of this. 
fact in the Paston Letters, or, as a matter of fact, in other documents 
as well. Both the Paston and the Cely Letters give abundant 
illustration of the state of education among at least the middle and 
upper classes. None of the letters betray the writer as totally un- 
accustomed to the art of correspondence. On the other hand, they 
very frequently prove him able to express himself with that ease and 
point which only come with frequent practice. Many of the letters 
in their way are models of terse expression and businesslike brevity. 
It must be remembered as well that they are not the production of 
a few highly trained or exceptionally gifted individuals. They are 
far more widely spread in their origin, as the greater number of the 
Paston Letters were written by people who only had business or 
family relations with the Pastons: their superiors, it might be, in 
one case, their neighbours and equals in another, or frequently 
enough those merely in their employ. So with the Cely Letters, 
although not to the same extent. Rogers, in his “ Agriculture and 
Prices ” (vol. iv. p. 502), points to a similar abilityin connection with 
the royal accounts. In these he remarks that “the principal artisans 
in each craft audit such parts of their accounts as deal with labour, 
and sign every page.” 

Within the Paston family circle there existed no undecided 
opinion as to the value of an educational training. Reference has 
already been made to Mrs. Paston’s care for the upbringing of her 
son at Cambridge, and in 1460 she writes to her son Sir John: “ Your 
fader, wham God assole, in hys trobyll seson set more by hys wrytyngs 
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and evydens than he did by any of hys moveabell godys.” (P. L. 560.) 
Such an opinion leaves little doubt but that he would attach adequate 
importance to the cultivation of those faculties that would enable.a 
man both to record and to use such “ wrytyngs and evydens.” 

In the view held at that time regarding the purpose of education, 
the legal element continually intrudes. Gairdner, in his introduction 
to the Paston Letters, points out that a liberal education then in- 
variably implied a good working knowledge of the law, and stern 
necessity no doubt compelled others to gain the same useful 
information by other and harder channels. The procedure of 
the courts and the technicalities of legal administration seem 
to have been well within the grasp nor only of those who may | 
have had a course of formal legal study, such as the universities 
could give, and such as we can imagine Sir John Paston or Sir John 
Fastolf to have had, but also of women like Mrs. Paston, or even, to 
some extent, of dependents. The contents of letter after letter bear 
out this statement. Agnes Paston writes thus to her son Edmund: 
“To myn well belovid sone, I grete you wel and avyse you to 
thynkk onis of the daie of your faders counseyle to lerne the lawe,” 
and she continues, giving the very significant reason therefor, “for 
he sayde manie tymis that ho so ever schuld dwelle at Paston schulde 
have nede to conne defende hym selfe.” I suppose this reason 
‘strikes at the root of that remarkably widespread acquaintanceship 

~with the law that is so specially characteristic of these times. The 
“ legal officials who administered the law were evidently so seldom 
above suspicion—Paston is informed in 1451 “that the Sheriff is 
noght so hole as he was, for now he wille shewe but a part of his 
* frendeschippe”—that the implicit trust which honourable dealing 
- can sometimes foster would have spelt in such cases sheer madness, 
“It was not always a wise course to imagine oneself thrice armed 
“because of the justice of one’s quarrel. At least from our evidence 
it would appear that some insight into ways and means, both honest 
‘and dishonest, was not at all a qualification to be despised or 
safely dispensed with. Of Paston’s legal troubles his wife had 
apparently an intimate knowledge. The tone of her letters implies 
that she is well capable of handling such matters, and her husband’s 
trust in her ability seems at least to confirm this. Thus (P.L. 
406) she writes to him, “Plesyt you to wete that Iam desyrid be 
Sir John Tatersale to wryte to yow for a comyssion or a noyr in 
termyner for to be sent down in this cuntre ; ” and she tenders him 
advice, not always legal, on many other occasions. - 
The Plumpton Correspondence affords similar evidence of a 
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legal knowledge on the part of ordinary people, which was much 

more general and sound than could be claimed for us now. Godfrey 

Grene’s letter to Sir William Plumpton may be quoted here as perhaps 

the best example of this : “ Also Whele had sent out exig? facias de 

novo against Holden, Hanworth, and West, or I came here, and said 

they were returned guarto exactus: he had given them to short a 

day. Whearfore he said he wold write unto you for an excuse, and 

pray the exigi against West may be withdrawen: I promissed he 

should take no hurt by the proces. Also Whele sends you a cafias 

utlagat. against Harldre by Rauf Annias, but he delivered it to the 
Sheriff. I shall send you another with a copie of your new suites 

and a wenire facias against the ministre.” This grasp of legal 
minutiz was no doubt largely the outcome of environment, but it 

showed none the less that these men and women faced facts and” 
tried to make the most of them. It displayed indirectly in additior 

that self-reliance which was so strong a mark of a great part of their 
social life, and which has been noted already in their complete 
break away from the social traditions of the Baronage and in their 

refusal to accept what Hallam has well called “the unsocial theory of" 
duties ” which has been held by the Church. 

Amidst all this, however, it is certain that the standard of attain- 
ment in the sphere of education was not pitched high—not higher at 
least than in any other phase of the social life then. But this is not 
surprising when we come to regard the narrow prejudices and the 
jealousy that polluted the fountain-heads of learning. In Bekynton’s 
official correspondence there is a letter which points out this state of 
matters clearly enough. It is addressed to Henry, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, by the graduates and students of the faculty of laws, and” 
the trouble was that the faculty of physic, then evidently growing in 
importance, was threatening the other faculties. The portion here 
quoted gives the mind of its writers in no uncertain way, and its 
vehemence approaches perilously near truculence on occasion. 


The University of Oxford to Archbishop Chicheley. 


“Vestri humiles et devoti filii, Legum Doctores bacallarai et 
scholares Universitatis vestrae Oxoniae, debita filialis obedientiae- 
acceptare obsequia, et suspiriosa desolantis legum scientiae mederi 
lamenta. Dampnandae ambitionis improbitas animos quorundam 
praeoccupans et excoecans, eos in tantae temeritatis impellunt 
audaciam, ut quae sibi tam a jure quam consuetudine quam etiam 
naturalis dictamine rationis noviter interdicta, jam execrabili quadam 
novitate exquisitis conentur fraudibus usurpare..... Alienam 
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quoque preeminentiam sibi diripiunt, praerogativas scientiarum 
evertunt, ordinata deordinant, et omnia dehonestant.” 

Such an attitude may help to account for the large decrease of 
students that had taken place at this time. Green mentions that 
Oxford could only muster one-fifth of the scholars, compared with the 
number that had attended its lectures a century earlier, and that 
despite the fact that the era of endowment had set in and the con- 
sequent erection of colleges was rapidly proceeding. 

High ideals of education were not likely to be generally wide- 
spread amongst a people when their centres of learning were in this 
condition, but, as Green says, “the very character of the author- 
ship of the time, its love of compendiums and abridgments of the 
scientific and historical knowledge of its day, its dramatic performances 
or mysteries, the commonplace morality of its poets, the popu- 
larity of its rimed chronicles, are additional proofs that literature 
was ceasing to be the possession of a purely intellectual class, and 
was beginning to appeal to the people at large.” 

A very notable evidence of this change exists in the foundation 
of Eton College. The earliest documents relating to this important 
step belong to a date anterior to the period under consideration— 
they date from September and October 1440—but for practical 
purposes the establishment of this institution comes within the scope 
of our survey. Its modest beginnings, which included the erection 
of a parish church into a collegiate church and the appointment of a 
grammar master for the twenty-five poor scholars and the twenty-five 
poor bedesmen, were enhanced by the fact that the instruction was 
to be free. Eton stands as the forerunner of that splendid series of 
endowed schools which did so much for England afterwards, and 
which would have accomplished still more had they been always 
kept more to the spirit and less to the letter of the law. A portion 
-of Henry VI.’s letter, as quoted in the Bull of Eugenius IV., who 
granted the foundation of the College, may well have a place here 
as an important landmark in the social history of the time. 

Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war. 
Nay, more, it may have them amid the stress of war. 

** Tandemque nobis intima meditatione talia cogitantibus, resedit 
in corde ut in honorem ac fulcimentum tantae tamque sanctissimae 
matris in ecclesia parochiali de Etona juxta Wyndesoram, quae 
a nostrae nativitatis loco non longe remota est, unum collegium 
fundaremus .... necnon unius Magistri sive Informatoris in 
grammatica, qui dictos indigentes scholares aliosque quoscunque et 
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undecunque de regno nostro Angliae confluentes ad dictum collegium 
in rudimentis grammaticae gratis, absque pecuniae aut alterius rei 
exactione, debeat informare.” 

Altogether a notable document, vital with the breath of a finer 
feeling than its time warranted—with the catholic breadth of its 
“ aliosque quoscunque et undecunque,” and the charity of its “ gratis 
absque pecuniae aut alterius rei exactione.” Alice Green, in her 
“Town Life in the Fifteenth Century,” praises, as the outstanding 
feature of the medizval borough, “the splendid tradition of civic 
patriotism and generosity which seems to have prevailed,” and proof 
of this cannot more readily be found than in the efforts which were 
now beginning to be made in the domain of education, and which 
may be said to have’ been heralded by the establishment of Eton. 

Our eyes must not, however, be shut to the evidence bearing 
upon the laxity of the moral standards then in vogue. Mention has 
already been made of the readiness with which men resorted to the 
use of force for the protection of their rights, and we have seen that 
the condition of the law to a certain extent framed an excuse for 
this, since force may well become almost a legitimate course of 
action, however much its employment may be deprecated. In the 
present instance, at least, its use cannot be very strongly condemned 
because it is practically certain that other means of redress were 
as a rule absent during these times. 

The more questionable use of fraud, however, was prevalent 
enough as well, and ‘its frequent occurrence lends far greater weight 
to the disapproval of’ the morals of that day than can ever be fairly 
given by the fact that men were more liable then than now to use 
the strong hand when an opportunity offered itself. Men of the 
standing of the Cely family were ready enough for a little sharp 
practice in business. Richard Cely writes in 1482 to his brother 
George: “Syr, I hawhe sowlde Py; I kon not get for hym byt V 
marke on my fathe, and zehyt he that has hym thynkeys hymselfe full 
begyllyd.” Evidently horse-dealing was as full of pitfalls for the 
uninitiated of that day as it ever has been since. In their business 
as wool-traders they were equally ready to deviate from the paths of 
honesty. In 1487, September 12, their papers admit a case of their 
changing samples of wool, and no doubt the irksomeness of the 
subsidy upon wool led them when possible to avoid its payment. 

Bitter complaints are continually to be found in the Cely Letters 
about the piracy that was so rampant upon the Narrow Seas. In 
March 1484 William Cely sends this note to his brothers: “Item, 
Syr, on Fryday last past on Richard Awray, that was master of my 
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lord Denman’s schypp, zede forthe a warfare in a schypp of hys owne - 
and toke in merchauntes etc.” Or again in another letter: “ Item, 
Syr, plese hit yow to wytt that on the xii day of Maye ther was 11 
frensche men chasyd an englysch schypp afore Caleys.” Such 
irregularities between these two nations were just what might be 
expected, and although peaceful traders no doubt had ground to 
complain of the insecurity of the sea passage to the Continent, yet 
they themselves appear to have done a little piracy on their own 
private account, if we are to judge from a letter from Thomas Dolton 
to Cely: “I loke yevery day for tydynges owte of Holland for my 
schypp and my prisoners.” 

““My prisoners” sounds rather significant of some transaction 
that cannot even charitably be termed anything but rank piracy. Of 
course it must be admitted that these are, after all, isolated cases. 
There is not a wealth of them sufficient to convert probability into 
certainty, but even the rarity of these notices must be allowed to 
carry some weight, and, if the Celys are regarded as typical of their 
class—if not, the historical value of their letters is comparatively 
worthless—then it may be assumed that such practices were common 
enough during that period. 

The Paston Letters afford abundant evidence of a similar system 
of fraud, especially in legal matters. Bribery was regarded as a 
course almost necessary. It might be and it was objected to 
strongly enough by those whose pockets had to suffer, but the 
objection was not based upon ideas of right and wrong, but rather 
upon the fact that a gift had to be forthcoming. Paston on one 
occasion was unsuccessful in his suit for ‘‘an especiall assise,” and 
the reason given to him shows that, even in the highest places, hands 
were not always clean. ‘It shuld not like my Lord Chauncellor to 
graunt assise for als moche as the Lord Moleyns hadde sore be 
laboured in his cuntre to pees and stille the people, there to 
restreyngne them from rysyng, and so he was dayly laboured there 
about in the Kyngg’s grace, and that considered he trusted veryly 
that there shuld non assise be graunted to your entent.” Even if we 
grant that Moleyns did all that this credits him with—and such an 
admission would be a rather hazardous one, as Letter 66 gives a 
very different picture of this noble lord: “ Also the Lord Moleyns 
wrott in his forseyd letter that he wold mytyly with his body and 
with his godis stand be all tho that had ben his frends and his wel 
willers in the matter touching Gressam ”—still the amplest considera- 
tion of his services to the King cannot be accepted .as a ground for 
refusing Paston fair treatment. Moleyns as the apostle of peace 
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cuts a sorry figure as “the seid Lord” who “sent to the seid 
mansion [Paston’s house] a riotous people to the nombre of a 
thousand persones.” My Lord may have “dayly laboured there 
about in the Kyngg’s grace ;” but what of Paston “not abille to sue 
the commone lawe in redressyng of this heynos wrong for the gret 
myght and alyaunce of the seid Lord”? Letter 155 contains another 
reference to him. ‘Also the Shereffe enformed us that he hath 
writyng from the King that he shall make such a panell to aquyte 
the Lord Moleynes.” It would be impossible for even the most 
lenient to see the presence of a high moral ideal in a tangle like this. 
Scandals as serious are the property, no doubt, of every age, and an 
age cannot be condemned on the ground that such things have 
happened among its contemporaries. The evil lies more in the 
fact that these are not isolated cases, but in the present case of 
common occurrence. It will be remembered that, in the petition of 
the town of Swaffham against Sir Thomas Tudenham, “ imbraceryes,” 
or attempts to corrupt a jury, are specially mentioned as one of their 
main grievances. 

Paston’s disputes with his neighbours show us what means of 
retaliation were usually employed. Writing to the Sheriff of Norfolk 
in 1452, he says: “ Plese yow to wete that Charles Nowell with odir 
hath in this cuntre mad many riot and sautes ; and among othir, he 
and V of his felachip set upon me and mo of my servants at the 
Chathedrall chirch of Norwich, he smyting at me, whilis on of his 
felawis held myn armes at my bak.” (P. L. 175.) On another 
occasion it is Mrs. Paston who writes: “ At the reverens of God, be 
ware how ye goo and ryde, for that ys told me that ye thret of hem 
that be nowty felawys that hathe be inclynyng to them, that hathe 
be your hold adversarys.” (P. L. 406.) Or again we have the son’s 
letter to his father, “It is talkyd here how that ye and Howard 
schuld a’ strevyn togueder on the scher daye and on of Howard’s 
men schuld a strekyn yow twyess with a dagere.” (P. L. 410.) 
Letter 490 contains a little tit-bit with a very Cesar Borgia flavour 
about it. ‘ Also for Goddys sake be war what medesyns ye take of 
any fysissyans of London.” Such glimpses impel one to rate the 
moral standard of the latter half of the fifteenth century anything 
but highly. From this standpoint, indeed, its chief characteristics 
seem to have been little charity for your neighbour, small con- 
sideration for your relations, much selfishness, a liberal use of 
brute force, and bribery and fraud where force was futile. 

In summing up, the first conclusion arrived at in our reading 
is that the times of the Wars of the Roses illustrate in a significant 
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way the principle that the social life of a people may not advance 
pari passu with their material welfare. That welfare has always, 
indeed, a strong bearing upon social advancement, but still it may, 
for short periods at least, exercise a comparatively small influence. 
Great difficulties and great temptations no doubt existed even in 
connection with purely material progress. Law gave little of that 
security which such advancement demands, and trade, though pro- 
spering, was still to a large extent something of a gamble, for great 
risk in trade as in other things fosters unscrupulousness. Change of 
tillage land to pasture land brought additional evils to the front. 
England was suffering from a time of transition, just such as she 
was again to endure when machinery ousted the labour of the 
hand. Partly from this also it was a period of extremes. As 
one writer has put it, “there were probably more paupers in propor- 
tion to the population, but there was certainly less poverty.” It was, 
moreover, a time when monopoly began to take a firm hold over this 
country. The statutes regulating the policy of the crafts were in- 
variably based on a system of protection. The evils of the truck 
system had become so glaring that even in the reign of Edward IV. 
an Act had been passed to check them. The Act provided: 
“Whereas before this time in the occupation of cloth making the 
labourers thereof have been driven to take a great part of their 
wages in pins, girdles, and other unprofitable wares under such price 
(as stretcheth not to the extent of their wages) and also have delivered 
to them wools to be wrought by excessive weight (whereby both 
men and women have been discouraged). . . . Therefore . . . every 
man and woman being clothmakers .. . shall pay to carders and 
spinsters &c. current coin and give due weight of wools.” Within 
the boroughs themselves the general break-up and separation of the 
different trades was going on and the new “charters of incorpora- 
tion” which the towns obtained during the reign of Henry VI. 
strengthened the power of the trade gilds both from a parliamentary 
and a municipal standpoint. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, however, it cannot be said 
that the England of that day had deteriorated from a material point 
of view. The opinion, so frequently met with, that the Wars of the 
Roses produced no very serious effect upon national prosperity, 
must be taken with a very considerable amount of reservation. 
Hallam, in maintaining this view, says of the wars of York and 
Lancaster : “Some battles were doubtless sanguinary ; but the loss 
of lives in battle is soon repaired by a flourishing nation; and the 
devastation occasioned by armies was both partial and transitory.” 
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The facts of the case, however, appear in a very. different light in the 
Paston and Cely Letters, which perpetually reiterate the protest 
of the people against the disorder arising from the war. As a matter 
of fact, the Wars of the Roses may not have been so national as the 
civil war of the time of Charles I., but that does not clear them from 
having had a deterrent effect upon social progress at least, if not-so 
much upon material advancement. The period was. certainly not, 
as some writers hold, one of peaceful development notwithstanding 
these wars. Development there undoubtedly was, but it. was 
strenuously and not always scrupulously fought for. Philip de 
Comines’s opinion, that these civil wars were not of .a kind to touch 
the domestic peace and prosperity of the nation, is contradicted in 
numerous instances in the most trustworthy documents that refer to 
and show us only too well what that domestic peace very often was. 
As has been said already, it was a time of extremes, and it has perhaps 
not unnaturally given rise to opinions that. verge on the extreme. 
Malden, in his introduction to the Cely Letters, refers to. the often- 
repeated fiction that the Wars of the Roses were hurtful only to the 
nobility and their retainers,” and from.a social point of view this is 
undoubtedly the truth. From the standpoint of material welfare 
their effects were perhaps of less consequence than might be expected 
from the general character of such wars. On the whole, the last half 
of the fifteenth century, as it appears in the light of original authori- 
ties, shows too unmistakably as a period of transition, of extremes, 
of monopoly, and of war. It was a time when the letter of the law 
was greater than the spirit, and when even the letter was too often 
misread ; a time when many could well have ‘said what. Stow wrote 
of Henry VI., that they “enjoyed as greate prosperitie as favourable 
fortune coulde afford, and as great troubles on the other side as shee 
frowning coulde poure out.” 

From the social point of view it was also a period. of transition 
and of tentative efforts towards the attainment of a sound practical, 
but narrow code of social conduct. The possibilities that lay in the 
hands of the people were wider and more powerful than they could 
fully or most advantageously make use of, as wealth and material 
prosperity had outstripped social ideals, since. the former are often 
mushroomlike in growth compared with the far slower evolution of 
the latter. The “rough plenty ” that Rogers claims as characteristic 
of the time fell into the lap of a people insufficiently advanced as a 
society to adapt that plenty to the refinement of their lives as mem- 
bers of society. ‘To the idealist in social reform, England then may 
be an object of scorn, with the selfishness of its aims, the unscrupu- 
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lousness of its methods, and the poverty of their results. But grant 
this, and there is still left the fact that the men and women of that 
generation could show, in their life at home and in the street, a 
vigour that was the practical outcome of their hard surroundings, and 
exert a practical outlook upon all things that refused to be bounded 
by any utopianism. And in judging that life we must be careful 
not to read too many modern social ideas into it. For one thing, 
the claims of local life were far more exacting then than now, and so 
the home—the true test of the social life of a people—was to a great 
extent sacrificed. Living, not necessarily more immoral, was cer- 
tainly coarser and more brutal, and the finer shades of social life 
were at most and only rarely found in individuals specially favoured 
by circumstance or exceptionally endowed by nature. No class, 
high or low, could as a class claim such a possession, for environ- 
ment rendered such a condition of things wellnigh impossible. 

Shrewdness paid better than brotherly love, and accordingly it 
was the common motive that dictated action in all matters—in law 
and marriage, in home and business life. Certain phases of our 
conduct, we flatter ourselves, have been raised into a higher plane 
and are governed by loftier and more disinterested motives now. 
Taken in a wide sense, this is no doubt true, but in one respect 
that period can hold its own, inasmuch as hypocrisy is largely absent 
from its social life. One of the most outstanding features both of 
the Paston and the Cely Letters is their naive outspokenness, the 
frank recognition of their writers of themselves as they lived and moved 
among their fellows. There is no decadent note in their strenuous 
grip of life, albeit their grasp of circumstance was not elevated. 
Men’s views of duty were narrow from the fact that they were more 
frequently, or at least more powerfully, brought into contact with the 
elemental forces underlying social life. They had to face more 
lawless times than ours. Should we wonder, then, if they fought 
more bitterly? They experienced greater hardships all round. 
Should we be surprised, then, if finer sentiments did not flourish 
apace? They were ignorant of many of our advantages and privileges. 
They might beg a favour where we might be strong enough to demand 
aright. Should we therefore condemn their contentment with a 
smaller share of the highest enjoyments in life? They were the 
explorers of the possibilities of modern social progress. Can we call 
them to account for not leaving us more than a rough outline? 

And this period has been a pitfall for many a worker. It has 
bred pessimists and optimists in turn. It has had its vehement 
partisans and its scornful detractors. It is questionable if it has 
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ever been tenderly and temperately surveyed. Comparatively little 
is known of these years ; documents are scantier than some earlier 
ages can show, and “Tout comprendre c’est tout pardonner.” 
Perhaps no time in our history demands more fully the exercise of 
historic sympathy. Lack of this has led many into one or other of 
the opposing camps. The time may be at hand when the meliorist 
will have his turn, and when larger truth and keener insight will give 
those who care for such things a more kindly and judicious outlook 
upon times that could well be blamed for Mrs. Paston’s bitter cry, 
“God for hys merci send us a good world,” or that could drive 
Paston himself to moralise because “ Fortune with hyr smylyng 
coutenens, strange of all our purpose, may mak a sodeyn change.” 


CHARLES MENMUIR,. 
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THE PLANET OF ROMANCE. 


HERE is much of human interest, imaginative, inventive, 
credulous, spiced with a dash of regard for personal dis- 
tinction, in the story of the apparition in the heavens which Sir 
Robert Ball has aptly termed the Planet of Romance. For, curiously 
enough, not only amateur astronomers, but men well versed in the 
science, became the champions of a village doctor who vowed he had 
discovered a new heavenly body whose brilliant attractions drew wily 
Mercury from his appointed path. And yet there was method in 
the medico’s madness. 

A simple narrative of the events which led to this warm overflow 
of feeling for the doctor who had introduced a new member into 
the Sun’s family circle will bring to light the kind of romance which, 
at rare intervals it may be, flutters the pulse of even the sage 
astronomer. 

For many years back astronomers had noted an irregularity in 
Mercury’s movements—very small, indeed, but one which had never 
been satisfactorily accounted for. With the view of clearing up the 
matter, Leverrier, one of Europe’s profoundest mathematicians, con- 
ducted an investigation into the theory of Mercury’s movements, 
based upon a comparison of observations made during the planet’s 
transit across the Sun’s disc before the year 1848, with his motion, 
as determined from the theory of gravitation. The result of his 
labours indicated that the perihelion of Mercury moves more rapidly 
by forty seconds a century than it ought from the combined action 
of all the known planets of our system. Leverrier thought that this 
difference between observation and calculation might be harmonised 
by a compromise with Venus, who was perhaps exerting over 
Mercury a more powerful influence than was generally supposed— 
that her mass might be one-tenth greater than had hitherto been 
allowed for. There was, however, another way of explaining the 
discrepancy, and one which commended itself to Leverrier, namely, 
that an inter-Mercurial planet might possibly exist, moving in the 
same plane as Mercury. The result of his investigations into 
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Mercury’s movements, with his conclusions deduced therefrom, was 
laid before the Paris Academy of Sciences on September 12, 1859. 
On December 22 of that year he received a letter from Orgéres, 
in the Department of the Eure-et-Loire, signed by one Lescarbault, 
a member of the healing art. The writer of the letter informed the 
Imperial astronomer that he had himself discovered on March 26, 
1859, the disturber of Mercury’s movements, whose existence 
Leverrier had suspected ; that it was a dark round body, moving 
rapidly across the upper part of the Sun’s disc, and that in one hour 
and seventeen minutes it had travelled over a chord equal in length 
to rather more than one-fourth of the Sun’s diameter. Leverrier, 
full of curiosity and eager to obtain evidence likely to verify his 
computation, hastened to Orgéres. It would seem that the good 
health and frugal habits of the dwellers in this peaceful village left 
their doctor leisure enough and to spare for the cultivation of his 
talents in the higher walks of science. Leverrier found him, not in 
an observatory, it is true, but in a workshop, which Lescarbault had 
fitted up for himself, where he could indulge in his favourite 
pursuits undisturbed by thoughts of suffering humanity. Among his 
treasured possessions were a small telescope of marvellous power, 
an old Nautical Almanac, and a plank whereon he marked with 
chalk certain cabalistic signs intelligible only to himself. When one 
set of figures was done with he planed it off, and so made room for 
others ; possibly paper was scarce at Orgéres. He had other 
treasures besides, which under pressure of the great astronomer’s 
investigation were shyly brought to light. 

Assuming a high tone and manner, the Imperial astronomer 
roundly denounced Lescarbault for keeping back his observations 
so long if he really had aught of value to reveal, and demanded 
particulars. The doctor did his best to appease the wrath of the 
great man, and to assure him that he had indeed seen the heavenly 
body with his own glass. Asked to produce his telescope, he brought 
it forward, and, doubtless to his surprise, it was pronounced satis- 
factory. But his chronometer—where was that? The doctor then 
drew from his fob a huge old watch which, he said, had been his 
faithful companion on his professional rounds for many a long year. 
But this fact of itself was not deemed sufficient to qualify it for the 
important office of assisting in mathematical work, and Leverrier 
exclaimed, “ What, with that old watch showing only minute hands 
dare you talk of estimating seconds?” To this the doctor meekly 
replied that he had a pendulum by which he counted seconds, and 
produced an ivory ball attached to a silken thread ; this, being hung 
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on a nail in the wall, was set swinging, and was shown by the watch 
to beat very nearly seconds. Puzzled to know how the number of 
seconds was ascertained, Leverrier inquired how this was done 
where there was nothing to mark them. But the doctor’s inventive 
genius was equal to the occasion; with him there is no difficulty. 
As a careful attendant upon the sick he is accustomed to feel the 
pulse of each patient, and with his watch in hand to count the beats. 
“You see,” he remarked, “how easily the thing can be done; I 
count the swings of the pendulum, and the number is retained in 
my memory.” The great astronomer, growing more and more 
interested in the means of discovery, called for the original memo- 
randum of the observation ; and after some searching the doctor 
laid before him a piece of paper smeared with grease and drops of 
laudanum. Leverrier pounced with avidity upon this curious 
document, and soon discovered a discrepancy of four minutes 
between the time stated and that given in Lescarbault’s letter, where- 
upon the savant declared the observation falsified. But here the 
doctor again drew forth his portly timekeeper, which he said had 
been corrected by sidereal time, and on examination it was found 
to be in error to the extent of the difference Leverrier had noticed ; 
so this too was passed over as satisfactorily explained. The question 
naturally arose, How had the doctor managed to regulate his watch 
by sidereal time? His small telescope is again produced, and 
Lescarbault tells how he achieved the feat; and on being pressed 
for further evidence he very reluctantly brought out from their 
hiding-place his board and chalk, and explained how by means of 
some rough drafts drawn on the board he had contrived to fix the 
time of transit and to ascertain approximately his new planet’s 
distance from the Sun. Though, as he must needs confess, he was 
not a mathematician, he had a Nautical Almanac, and by its aid he 
had been enabled to make his deductions. 

The discoverer’s instruments were certainly of a primitive kind, 
and his methods, judged of by modern analytical science, were 
doubtless crude. Yet these drawbacks did not necessarily invalidate 
the general result ; indeed, leaving out of view personal satisfaction 
at having a pet theory verified, Leverrier recognised that an impor- 
tant event had occurred in the annals of astronomy, and in his 
announcement to the Academy of M. Lescarbault’s discovery he 
gave unhesitating expression to his conviction that the observations, 
taken altogether, were of a genuine and substantial character, and 
pointed directly to an inter-Mercurial planet capable of influencing 
Mercury’s movement to the extent theory had indicated. On this 
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assumption he computed an orbit for the new planet, and assigned 
to it a periodical revolution round the Sun completed in about 
twenty days. Heinferred that it would have a volume equal to jth 
of Mercury, and, taking the mass to correspond, it would be quite 
equal to the task of disturbing the motion of Mercury to the extent 
which investigation had shown actually took place. From calcula- 
tion on this basis it followed that there would always be transits 
between March 16 and April 21 and between September 18 and 
October 24. Thus, every year there would be no fewer than two 
transits, sometimes four, and every transit would be visible wholly or 
in part from more than half the Earth’s surface. 

Meanwhile Leverrier had been introduced to the village abbé 
Father Moigno, from whom the Imperial astronomer learned nothing 
but good of Lescarbault ; indeed, the good Father poured blessings 
on the head of the physician whose profound labours had brought 
renown to his native village. In the fulness of his heart the worthy 
Abbé stood sponsor for the new member of the Sun’s family ; but— 
strange forgetfulness—he gave it a heathen name, calling it Vulcan ! 
Naturally, it occurred to Leverrier on his return to Paris to find means 
of signalising the event, and he was so fortunate as to obtain for- 
the discoverer of a new world the decoration of the Legion of 
Honour ! 

Secure in the possession of this ensign of high achievement, the - 
village doctor could afford to smile complacently upon any reynard- 
who might look up to him with sour face, and with twinkling eye he 
would rub up his spy-glass and chalk his board, in quiet contentment: 
with this curious world and its ways. What was it to him that a 
conflict of opinion should rage round his discovery, that others less: 
fortunately situated should profess not to have seen the object his 
glass of magic power had revealed to his longing eyes? He had been 
decorated, and there was an end of it. Prophetic words. Like true 
love, or the best-laid plans, things did not long run in the pleasant 
groove where a generous hand had placed them. There were other 
observers of the sun to be heard on the all-engrossing subject. 
M. Liais, Director of the Brazilian Coast Survey, on hearing of the 
alleged discovery wrote to the Academy denying that anything of 
the character of a planet had crossed the Sun’s disc at the time 
mentioned by Lescarbault. He himself was in the daily habit of 
observing the Sun’s disc with a powerful instrument, and on referring 
to his diary he found for the very moment the new planet was said 
to be crossing the Sun’s face the following entry: “Trés uniforme 
dintensité.” He continued his observation on the Sun for twelve 
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minutes after the supposed ingress recorded by Lescarbault, and as 
he saw nothing resembling a dark round body crossing the Sun’s 
face he considered himself justified in asserting that the story was a 
fiction. He was led to ask, “ Was the planet-seeking doctor a victim 
to illusion, or had eagerness for personal distinction helped him in the 
‘pursuit, suppressing something here, advancing something there, till 
-at last he, like many another well-meaning man, believed in the crea- 
tion of his imagination?” For it had been said that Lescarbault had 
-since 1845, when he witnessed a transit of Mercury, cherished the idea 
‘that some day another planet might be caught voyaging in like manner 
over the Sun’s face. Other astronomers pointed out that as the 
supposed planet’s sidereal period is little over nineteen days, and its 
synodical period about twenty and a half days, visible transits would 
occur so frequently, with an average duration of an hour and a half, 
‘that they could not all escape observation. Moreover, at the time of 
“the elongations Vulcan would be brighter than Mercury, because of his 
greater proximity to the Sun giving him greater illumination, and this 
would more than compensate for his smaller disc. With the tele- 
scope Mercury can be seen at a less distance than eight degrees 
from the Sun ; and Vulcan at this distance, did it exist, would be 
quite readily detected with a telescope, if not with the naked eye. 
And yet for sixty years past the Sun had been constantly and 
systematically observed by such men as Schwabe, Carrington, Secchi, 
and Sporer, none of whom ever saw anything of the sort. 

On the other hand were a number of ardent observers, animated 
by hopes of catching a glimpse of Vulcan, eagerly scanning the 
region where this new member of the solar system was expected to 
appear. Mr. Lummis, of Manchester, -believed himself to be so 
fortunate as to have succeeded in this on the morning of March 20, 
1862. Between 8 and 9 a.M., while glancing over the neighbourhood 
of the Sun, his attention was arrested by an apparition on the Sun’s 
disc which seemed to him to be that of a dark, sharply defined, 
round body, rapidly crossing the Sun’s face. His friend standing by 
was called to the telescope, and he too beheld the remarkable 
phenomenon. Here surely was ample evidence of the existence of 
round-shouldered Vulcan forging his way with vigorous sweep 
towards the opposite edge of the fiery disc. Cooler and more 
experienced heads, however, “ruled the planets” at Greenwich, 
where, under the watchful eyes of the Astronomer Royal, not only is 
a continuous systematic survey of the heavens maintained, but also 
a process of solar photography, and the plates showed that what Mr. 
Lummis and his friend had seen was one of those mysterious dark 
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spots, developed, apparently, in the Sun’s photosphere, which at 
uncertain intervals are seen traversing his disc, sometimes of a round 
planet-like shape. 

At a later date M. Lescarbault himself furnished amusing 
evidence showing that his observation of things astral was not 
altogether trustworthy. On January 11, 1891, he announced to the 
Paris Académie des Sciences that he had discovered “a strange 
object” in the constellation Leo. This time, however, there was 
no room for doubt or speculation ; a casual glance towards the point 
indicated sufficed the practised astronomer to see that the new star, 
or strange object of M. Lescarbault’s wonderful spy-glass, was none 
other than the planet Saturn ! 

Before closing this brief glimpse into the region of astronomical 
romance we may mention another amusing example of how mis- 
directed enthusiasm, warming in a favourite pursuit, may lead astray 
even experienced observers. For nearly twenty years the possible 
re-discovery of the Vulcan of Orgéres had given a fillip to sanguine 
observers, and the occasion of a total eclipse of the Sun due on 
July 29, 1878, was regarded as a favourable opportunity for the 
realisation of their hopes. Two well-skilled observers—the late 
James C. Watson, at Rawlins, Wyoming Territory, and the veteran 
astronomer, Lewis Swift, at Denver, Colorado—each, independently, 
devoted himself to a search for Vulcan, or any inter-Mercurial 
planet, and each believed he had captured the little truant at some 
little distance south-west of the obscured Sun ; it was of aruddy hue 
and seemed to have a minute planetary disc. That two observers 
situated in different parts of the country should each have seen the 
same object lent an assurance to their accounts which all were ready 
to admit. But on closer examination of their published statements 
it was found impossible to harmonise them ; if they were really valid 
they referred to two, if not to four, totally different bodies. Nor 
could any of the observations be identified with Lescarbault’s 
Vulcan, for calculation showed that, if it existed, it should at the 
time of the eclipse have been on the opposite (east) side of the Sun, 
and therefore invisible to the observers. Eventually it was suggested 
that each discoverer should claim a pair of planets; but not even 
this liberal suggestion could move them from their original convic- 
tion that they had indeed gazed upon the long-lost Vulcan, swathed 
in the Sun’s refulgent rays. Mr. R. A. Proctor, in “Old and New 
Astronomy,” says that Professor Watson, in defiance of mathematical 
demonstration, held to his opinion to his dying day. And Miss 
Agnes Clerke, in her admirable “ History of Astronomy,” gives 
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expression to the opinion that the most feasible explanation of the 
puzzle seems to be that Watson and Swift each saw merely the same 
two stars in Cancer; haste and excitement did the rest. Poor 
human infirmity creeps out in strange places. Nowonder, then, that 
the amateur, aglow with enthusiasm, sees with Butler an elephant 
in the Moon; or, like Ricco, at Palermo, who, armed with his 
favourite instrument, thought himself to be enjoying the rare good 
fortune of gazing on a symmetrically arranged stream of meteors 
winging their lofty flight round the Sun, when what he really did see 
was a flock of cranes, flying high up in the air, to be sure, but at no 
greater altitude than about five miles ! 

So at last it is admitted on all hands that the creation of the 
village doctor’s spy-glass, tinted with a responsive imagination, has 
vanished from terrestrial gaze, and Vulcan is again lost in the mists 


of Olympus. 
ED. VINCENT HEWARD. 
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A LITERARY HIGHWAY. 


F all the great highways in the kingdom, the road which runs 

from London into Dover, and is commonly called the Dover 

Road, is perhaps the most historic. But other great highways have 

their place in history also, and so the Dover Road is but an historic 

road among a number, be its historic importance ever so great. It 

is the literary interest centred in its seventy odd miles that singles 

it out from all the other great roads of the country and causes it to 
stand alone as the great literary highway. 

Let us view the Dover Road, our literary highway, as in a mirror, 
and see what it reflects. It reflects Chaucer and his “nyne and 
twenty in a compainye” trudging its dust em route for Canterbury 
and a Becket’s shrine ; it reflects those wonderful tales, told one to 
another, to beguile the tedium of a lengthy journey, which Chaucer, 
the father of English poetry, has bequeathed to us. 

It reflects the father of English drama, Christopher Marlowe, a 
young man of but thirty years of age, trudging from his birthplace, 
Canterbury, to the metropolis. It reflects “Dr. Faustus,” his truly 
great work ; it reflects a tavern brawl at Deptford, in which his young 
and brilliant career was suddenly brought to an end. At Deptford, 
too, “‘ dismal Deptford ” of to-day, it reflects the days of good Queen 
Bess: the luxuries of Sayes Court, and a vision of Lord Lytton’s 
“‘ Kenilworth.” It reflects Byron and “ Don Juan” on Shooter’s Hill. 
It reflects Shakespeare and “King Lear” on the cliffs at Dover. 
It reflects Shakespeare and Gad’s Hill, by Rochester, with the 
valiant Sir John Falstaff plotting to rob the coach. The scene 
changes: it is Gad’s Hill still, and our mirror reflects a pale 
sickly lad, gazing with admiration at a great house standing back 
from the highway ; it reflects that same lad, now a man, in the full 
time of his glory, writing a literature that will never die: a literature 
that has fascinated, and will still fascinate, millions of readers 
wherever books are read ; it reflects an empty chair in the study— 
and our vision of Charles Dickens vanishes, and with it the literature 
of the literary highway. 

So let us now in all reality take a literary pilgrimage along the 
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Dover Road. Let us picture ourselves en route for Rochester in the 
company of Mr. Pickwick, and his three friends, and the loquacious 
Alfred Jingle. Over London Bridge we rumble and down into the 
Borough. Where are the literary landmarks of this almost classic 
spot? Gone! Every one of them gone! Where is the Tabard 
of old, that hostelry of Chaucer’s day ? 

In Southwerk, at the Tabard as I lay, 

Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 

To Caunterbury, with ful devout corage, 

At night was come into that hostelrie 

Wel nyne and twenty in a compainye, 


That toward Caunterbury wolden ryde. 


Where is the “ White Hart” of Dickens’s days, the immortal spot 
where Sam Weller made his bow to a vast appreciative public? 
Where is the house in Lant Street where Bob Sawyer gave his 
memorable party? Where is the Marshalsea, with its tender 
recollections of Little Dorrit? Gone! all gone, in the great 
endeavour to make London a more healthy and more habitable 
spot! St. George’s Church is left,.and with it we have a few 
lingering recollections of the night of Little Dorrit’s party, when she 
went to sleep in the vestry with one of the parish registers for a 
pillow, and of a happy day, years afterwards, when she descended the 
altar steps, the wife of Arthur Clennam. 

London is not left behind until we have gained the country 
beyond Blackheath. We might search in vain for Salem House, or 
the haystack beneath which David Copperfield slept on the first 
night of his memorable tramp to his aunt’s cottage on the cliffs at 
Dover ; but these are not the only literary landmarks of the district. 

Shooter’s Hill has a lingering memory of Dickens, of the night 
when the Dover mail lumbered up it, bearing in it no less a person 
than Mr. Jarvis Lorry. This was in the days of the highwayman, 
when, so we are informed in chapter two of “‘ A Tale of Two Cities,” 
“the Dover mail was in its usual genial position that the guard 
suspected the passengers, the passengers suspected one another and 
the guard, they all suspected everybody else, and the coachman was 
sure of nothing but his horses; as to which cattle he could, with 
a clear conscience, have taken his oath on the two Testaments that 
they were not fit for the journey.” 

A fine picture of this literary highway in the days of the coach 
has Dickens drawn for us in that chapter, for none save him knew 
how to put life and vigour into its dust and stones. 
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And so, like the Dover mail, we “lumber up” the hill, listening 
the while to the loquacious stranger whose lively anecdotes soon 
find a place in Mr. Pickwick’s notebook. 

From Shooter’s Hill Don Juan obtained his first glimpse of 
London : 

A mighty mass of brick and smoke, and shipping, 
Dirty and dusky, but as wide as eye 

Could reach, with here and there a sail just skipping 
In sight, then lost amid the forestry 

Of masts ; a wilderness of steeples peeping 

On tiptoe through their sea-coal canopy : 

A huge, dim cupola, like a foolscap crown 

On a fool’s head—and there is London Town ! 


“This hill is dangerous.” So runs the cyclists’ notice at the top. 
Don Juan found it dangerous too—though in a different sense. 

The poet Bloomfield, in his “ Rural Tales,” devotes one poem to 
this very hill, and mentions the curious Severndroog Castle, which is 
situated in the woods to the right, as 

This far-seen monumental tower 
Records the achievements of the brave 
And Angria’s subjugated power, 
Who plundered on the Eastern wave. 


From this spot, until we reach Rochester, the road is chiefly 
associated with Dickens. Passing through Gravesend we soon. 
reach the little village of Chalk, at the farther end of which we find 
a couple of pretty cottages standing at a corner where the road: 
branches off toShorne. Here Charles Dickens spent his honeymoon. 
When he lived at Gad’s Hill in later years he would often pass this- 
spot during his daily walk—for he was a prodigious walker and the 
Dover road knew him well. Mr. E. L. Blanchard, himself of no- 
mean literary fame, and at that time living at Rosherville, often: 
walked in this direction, and in so doing often met with Dickens at. 
the same spot. “This was,” he informs us, “on the outskirts of the 
village of Chalk, where a picturesque lane branches off towards 
Shorne and Cobham. Here the brisk walk of Charles Dickens was 
always slackened, and he never failed to gaze meditatively for a few 
moments at the windows of a corner house on the southern side of 
the road, advantageously situated for commanding views of the 
river and the far-stretching landscape beyond. It was in that 
house he had lived immediately after his marriage.” 

Chalk Church is a few yards farther on, and stands out roman- 
tically against the distant river. This would often be included in 
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his walk, says Dickens’s biographer, John Forster. “He would... 
return by Chalk Church, and stop always to have greeting with a 
comical old monk who, for some incomprehensible reason, sits 
carved in stone, cross-legged, with a jovial pot, over the porch of 
that sacred edifice.” 

It is a most curious carving, and supposed to be symbolical of 
an ancient merrymaking known as “ Church Ales.” 

This portion of the Dover Road between Gravesend and 
Rochester is a rare place for tramps, and Dickens thus describes it, 
in this respect, in one of his “ Uncommercial Traveller” papers : 

“T have my eye upon a piece of Kentish road, bordered on 
either side by a wood, and having on one hand, between the road 
dust and the trees, a skirting patch of grass. Wild flowers grow in 
abundance on this spot, and it lies high and airy, with a distant 
river stealing steadily away to the ocean like a man’s life. To gain 
the milestone here, which the moss, primroses, violets, bluebells, and 
wild roses would soon render illegible but for peering travellers 
pushing them aside with their sticks, you must come up a steep hill, 
come which way you may. Soall the tramps, with carts or caravans 
—the Gipsy-tramp, the Show-tramp, the Cheap Jack—find it im- 
possible to resist the temptations of the place, and all turn the horse 
loose when they come to it, and boil the pot. Bless the place, I 
love the ashes of the vagabond fires that have scorched the grass!” 

Bless the place! Of course he did, for the steep hill which 
leads to “the magic ground” is none other than Gad’s Hill, and on 
top is Gad’s Hill Place. 

Dickens came to live at Gad’s Hill Place in 1856, at the age of 
forty-four, but from his very earliest days he had conceived a 
wonderful attraction for the house. This receives authentication at 
the hands of Dickens himself, who, in a paper entitled ‘“ Travelling 
Abroad,” in passing down the Dover Road em route for Calais 
overtakes a vision of his former self. The story is a pretty one, and 
worth repeating here : 

‘So smooth was the old high-road, and so fresh were the horses, 
and so fast went I, that it was midway between Gravesend and 
Rochester, and the widening river was bearing the ships, white-sailed 
or black-smoked, out to sea, when I noticed by the wayside a very 
queer small boy. 

“* Halloa !’ said I to the very queer small boy, ‘where do you 
live?’ 

“*¢ At Chatham,’ says he. 

“** What do you do there ?’ says I. 
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*¢T go to school,’ says he. 

“T took him up in a moment, and we went on. Presently the 
very queer small boy says,‘ This is Gadshill we are coming to, 
where Falstaff went out to rob those travellers and ran away.’ 

“You know something about Falstaff, eh?’ said I. 

¢ All about him,’ said the very queer small boy. ‘I am old—I 
am nine—and I read all sorts of books. But do let us stop at the 
top of the hill, and look at the house there, if you please!’ 

“** You admire that house ?’ said I. 

*** Bless you, sir,’ said the very queer small boy, ‘ when I was not 
more than half as old as nine it used to be a treat for me to be 
brought to look at it; and now I am nine I come by myself 
to look at it. And ever since I can recollect, my father, seeing 
me so fond of it, has often said to me, if you were to be very 
persevering and were to work hard, you might some day come to 
live in it. Though that’s impossible!’ said the very queer small 
boy, drawing a low breath, and now staring at the house out of the 
window with all his might. 

“I was rather amazed to be told this by the very queer small boy, 
for that house happens to be my house, and I have reason to believe 
that what he said was true.” 

Was ever man so attracted by a house as Dickens was by Gad’s 
Hill Place? Dickens loved his Kent, his Dover Road, and Rochester 
in particular. In almost all his novels this city of Rochester figures 
in one way or another ; even before he came to Gad’s Hill Place he 
had written the immortal “ Pickwick” and described the city more or 
less minutely in sundry other works. His thoughts always turned 
to the towns on the literary highway, and after he had taken up his 
abode at Gad’s Hill Place he gave us that charming picture of the 
district in “ Great Expectations,” and in his last work the fascination 
of Rochester held him still. 

Our first impressions of Rochester are thus admirably expressed 
by our friends on the coach: 

“* Magnificent ruin!’ said Mr. Augustus Snodgrass, with all the 
poetic fervour that distinguished him, when they came in sight of 
the fine old castle. 

“*Ah! fine place,’ said the stranger, ‘glorious pile, frowning 
walls, tottering arches, dark nooks, crumbling staircases; old cathedral 
too, earthy smell, pilgrims’ feet worn away the old steps, little Saxon 
doors ; . . . fine place, old legends too, strange stories.’ ” 

The “Bull Inn” is in the main thoroughfare, on the right-hand 
side. It is much the same as when the Pickwickians stayed there, 
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and when Dickens himself slept there on various occasions. There 
is the ballroom still, with the little minstrels’ gallery, and a recollection 
about it of Alfred Jingle masquerading in Mr. Winkle’s dress-suit. 

“‘ Wright’s, next house,” which, according to Mr. Jingle, was “ dear 
—very dear—half-a-crown in the bill if you look at the waiter— 
charge you more if you dine at a friend’s than they would if you had 
dined in the coffee-room,” is the “Crown,” at the foot of the bridge, 
which in Dickens’s days was kept by one named Wright, and in its 
old form was the “Inn at Rochester,” forming the scene with the 
flea-bitten travellers in Shakespeare’s “ Henry IV.” 

Our connection with Rochester does not take us from the High 
Street which forms a part of the Dover Road. Page upon page 
could be written of the literary interest of Rochester, but I must 
refrain from making more than brief mention of a few of the most 
important items. 

Rochester Bridge, upon which Mr. Pickwick ruminated one 
morning until he was interrupted by the dismal man, is not the same 
bridge as that which now spans the Medway. The old bridge was 
swept away by a storm some nine or ten years after Mr. Pickwick’s 
visit. Dickens gave many names to Rochester. In “ Edwin Drood” 
it is “ Cloisterham ;” in “Great Expectations” we find it simply-as 
‘the market town.” In one short story it is “ Great Winglebury,” in 
another sketch ‘“ Dullborough.” The projecting clock at the Corn 
Exchange is a notable feature of the High Street, and is several 
times mentioned in the above-mentioned works. 

“The silent High Street of Rochester,” he writes in “ The Seven 
Poor Travellers,” “is full of gables, with old beams and timbers 
carved into strange faces. It is oddly garnished with a queer old 
clock that projects over the pavement out of a grave red-brick build- 
ing, as if Time carried on business there and hung out his sign.” 

Opposite the clock is the “ Bull Inn,” already referred to, and a 
little farther up the street towards Chatham is a white house of three 
gables, known as Watt’s Charity, or, in Dickens parlance, “ The 
house of the seven poor travellers,” as this charity, which provides 
accommodation for “ six poor travellers not being rogues or proctors,” 
formed the basis of one of Dickens’s well-known Christmas stories. 

On the same side of the road is Eastgate House, lately restored, 
which as the Nuns’ House figured as the school of Miss Twinkleton 
in “ Edwin Drood.” Opposite is a large gabled house—Mr. Sapsea’s 
house ; whilst near at hand is the Gate House, opening into the 
Cathedral Close. At this house Jasper lodged with the verger Tope, 
as all readers of ‘Edwin Drood” know full well. 
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Of no town, save London, did Dickens write so much; no town 
did he love more. Before we leave Dickens and Rochester behind 
us let us quote the last description he penned of the cathedral city. ; 
it was almost the last paragraph he ever wrote; 

“ A brilliant morning shines on the old city. Its antiquities and 
ruins are surpassingly beautiful, with the lusty ivy gleaming in the 
sun and the rich trees waving in the balmy air. Changes of glorious 
light from moving boughs, songs of birds, scents. from gardens, 
woods, and fields—or rather from the one great garden of the whole 
cultivated island in its yielding time—penetrate into the cathedral, 
subdue its earthy odour, and preach the Resurrection and the Life.” 

We have left Mr. Pickwick and his friends at the “ Bull;” the 
coach has gone on without us, and we needs must follow on foot 
in the wake of David Copperfield. 

We pass through Chatham. It would indeed be hard to locate 
the spot where David pawned his “little weskit” to the man who, 
with his frightful ‘“‘Goroo! Goroo!” bid him “ go for fourpence,” 
and so we walk straight through the town, up the long hill, to 
Sittingbourne and Canterbury. 

There is not much left along the roadside to remind us of the 
days when countless pilgrims, weary and footsore, must have tramped 
this highway. For a greater part of the way the road is uninteresting, 
until we reach Ospringe and Faversham, and begin the ascent of 
Boughton Hill. 

The village of Boughton-under-Blee must be familiar to readers 
of Chaucer’s “ Canterbury Tales,” for it was here that the Canon and 
the Yeomen overtook the pilgrims in such mad haste : 


When that tolde was the lif of seinte Cecile 
Er we had ridden fully five mile 

At Boughton under Blee us gan atake 

A man, that clothed was in clothes blake, 
And undernethe he wered a white surplis. 


Boughton Hill is a long hill, and by the time we reach the top 
we, like many of the pilgrims of old, must take a rest, and enjoy the 
delightful views spread out on either hand. As yet Canterbury, 
though not many miles distant, is not visible ; but as we descend to 
Harbledown—Bob-up-and-down Chaucer called it, and a very 
little town ” it is! 


Wist ye not where standeth a little town 
Which that ycleped is Bob-up-and-down 
Under the Blee in Caunterbury way ? 


~—we obtain a fine view of the pinnacles of the Cathedral away in 
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the distance. It was here that the pilgrims first caught sight of the 
“ Angel Steeple” (replaced in 1495 by the present central tower) 
and fell on their knees; their pilgrimage being all but at an end. 

We enter the city of Canterbury, not so tired as young David, 
we hope, into its “sunny street . . . dozing as it were in the hot 
light ; and with the sight of its old houses and gateways, and the 
stately grey cathedral, with the rooks sailing round the towers.” 

Mr. Wickfield lived somewhere in the High Street at “a very old 
house bulging out over the road—a house with long low lattice 
windows bulging out still farther, and beams with carved heads on 
the ends, bulging out too,” but it would be idle to assign any 
special house as being the one occupied by Agnes’s father. 

The Chequers of Hope, where Chaucer’s pilgrims stopped, was 
situated at the corner of Mercery Lane. Not much of the original 
building is left ; indeed, the stone vaults beneath the present building 
are supposed to be all that remains of the “ Chequers” of Chaucer’s 
days. 

The literary history of the Dover Road at Canterbury does not 
end with Chaucer and Dickens. The Rev. Richard Harris Barham, 
the author of the immortal “ Ingoldsby Legends,” was born here in 
1788, and his ancestral home was the village of Barham, from which 
the family took their name, only a few miles south of Canterbury, 
and near to “Tappington Everard,” which figures so often in the 
Legends. ; 

Canterbury is to Barham what Rochester is to Dickens. Thus 
does Barham speak of his birthplace in “‘ The Ghost :” 


There stands a City—neither large nor small,— 
Its air and situation sweet and pretty ; 
It matters very little—if at all— 
Whether its denizens are dull or witty ; 
Whether the ladies there are short or tall, 
Brunettes or blondes, only, there stands a city ! 
Perhaps ’tis also requisite to minute 
That there’s a Castle and a Cobbler in it. 


A Fair Cathedral, too, the story goes, 

And kings and heroes lie entombed within her : 
There pious Saints in marble pomp repose, 

Whose shrines are worn by knees of many a sinner ; 
There, too, full many an Aldermanic nose 

Roll’d its loud diapason after dinner ; 
And there stood high the holy sconce of Becket, 

Till four assassins came from France to crack it. 


The “dark entry” of the Cathedral has been made famous in the 
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humorous legend of “ Nell Cook,” who “ bought some nasty doctor’s 
stuff and put it in a pie,” and so poisoned the canon and his niece, 
of whom she was jealous. 

Leaving Canterbury for Dover, sixteen miles distant, the literary 
interest lies off the Dover Road proper. In fact it lies on either 
side, and we may well call this portion of the road the Ingoldsby 
road. To the right is the village of Barham, and the farmhouse 
known as Tappington, a picturesque little old house nestling in the 
valley, a house which hardly comes up to the expectations we had of 
it after reading the preface to the Legends and looking at the 
engraving of the house accompanying it. 

To the left we have the road running to Margate—a road that 
savours of Smuggler Bill and Exciseman Gill (“The Smuggler’s 
Leap”), of “The Brothers of Birchington,” “ Misadventures at 
Margate,” and other well-known pieces. 

But we have no time to search out Tappington Everard, to visit 
the Reculvers, to look down into the Chalk Pit, or to visit ‘‘ merry 
Margate ;” our road is David Copperfield’s road, and with him we 
cross “ the bare wide downs” and come at last to Dover. 

Where Miss Betsy Trotwood lived is not to be stated with 
exactitude, but from Dickens’s description given of the little cottage 
on the heights it is said to be one of the houses now known as 
“ Athol Terrace,” overlooking the bay. 

Dickens gave a reading of his works at Dover, and afterwards 
said that “ the audience with the greatest sense of humour is Dover,” 
and Dickens was not the least humorous of the writers of this 
great literary highway which ends at Dover. 


WALTER DEXTER. 
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ABOUT CUCKOOS. 
MRS. VICKERY’S RECORD AGED CUCKOO. 


Y interest in cuckoos has led me to many inquiries about 
them, as well as observations, and the volume entitled “ Our 
Common Cuckoos and other Parasitical Birds,” published in 1899, 
has brought me many letters, with reports of tame cuckoos and so 
on, and inquiries about treatment. In this article I propose to 
give some of these letters as a kind of preface to a statement of facts 
which I have received from Mr. William Shelley, of Swymbridge, 
North Devon, concerning a male cuckoo which Mrs. William 
Vickery of that place has kept in confinement for the long period 
now of four years. It is therefore the record tame cuckoo ; for I 
can find no reliable account of any other case exceeding that of 
Mr. Cochrane, of Edinburgh, whose cuckoo lived with him nearly 
three years, as I have told fully in the last chapter of the volume 
named above. I there also referred to.the tame cuckoo kept by 
Lord Lilford, which lived for over one year and nine months. I 
shall choose out of the mass of material which I have before me 
such facts as will be most interesting to the general reader, and which 
will most appropriately and naturally lead up to the last and most 
striking of the contributions to my budget—Mr. Shelley’s notes 
about Mrs. Vickery’s record cuckoo. 


I. 


Mrs. Blackburn, the famous bird artist, wrote to me from 
Roshven, Fortwilliam, N.B., on February 2, 1900: 

“We have bought your book on the cuckoo, and I have read it 
with the greatest interest. When we came here first there were a 
great many cuckoos—more, I think, than now, and one saw more of 
them when there were fewer trees. They would sit’ on the wire 
fence and cock up their tails and sing, and also did so when on the 
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wing. They used sometimes to make a curious sound, a sort of 
kurr-a-wurr or kwah-kwar-ak—a very guttural sound, such as people 
make to a -baby to set it a-laughing. The little birds used to 
pursue them, as they do hawks and owls, todrive them away. I have 
heard a lot of cuckoos singing at the same time, and it made a 
sound like bells. I was much puzzled with it one Sunday, as there 
is no church near. I had a young cuckoo given me in its first 
plumage. It became quite tame at once, and I fed it with green 
spotted caterpillars from the gooseberry bushes. I did not care to 
keep it, but let it go after I had done its picture. Cuckoos used 
often to come into the garden and eat those gooseberry caterpillars 
which spoil the bushes so much. I have not seen any other bird 
eat them.” 

It is now indeed quite certain that scarcely another bird is so 
great a gardener’s friend as the cuckoo. Professor Beal carried on 
a long series of investigations on the food of the cuckoos in 
America, and the results were published as a bulletin by the 
Department of Agriculture in the United States. Professor Beal 
declares that the food of cuckoos consists almost wholly of insects, 
of which he has found sixty-five species in their stomachs, and he 
concludes that from an economical point of view they rank amongst 
our most useful birds ; and, in view of the number of caterpillars 
they destroy, it seems hardly possible to overestimate the value of 
their work. 

The next is an interesting letter from my many years’ friend and 
correspondent, Mrs. Brotherton, The Elms, Freshwater, who raises 
a very significant point, the possibility of cuckoos—mostly probably 
young cuckoos—staying in this country in mild and protected parts 
through the whole winter, instead of migrating, as had been sug- 
gested by certain facts vouched for by the Rev. Mr. Freer. It may 
be that some of the reports of early calls of the cuckoo having been 
heard long before the normal time of the bird’s return may be 
accounted for in this way. Mrs. Brotherton wrote: 

“My dear Dr. Japp,—Mr. Ffytche sent me your cuckoo book, 
which I have already been reading with deep pleasure and interest. 
If I were young again I should certainly study Natural History as 
nearly the most interesting of subjects. Several of the narratives 
I have, up to this, read in your book suggest some recollections of 
my own—unscientific as they are. I recollect so well sitting in a 
garden a good many years ago, and hearing a sudden violent com- 
motion and noisy bird clamour in a laurel hedge within a few yards 
of me. I think the noise was of hedge-sparrows ; it came from the 
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interior of the laurel bushes. I saw nothing at first ; then a cuckoo 
dashed out, pursued by violently scolding sparrows (I think, but I 
am very near-sighted), who had evidently succeeding in ejecting an 
intruder. I have no doubt the nest-owners had come upon that vile 
cuckoo in the act of depositing her egg, and attacked her with claws, 
beaks and wings, and tongues. 

“But a passage in Mr. Freer’s letter to you on p. 74 confirms 
my strong conviction that I really did, a few years ago, hear a 
cuckoo in a mild January night (about 3 or 4 o'clock a.M.). I was 
lying awake, and it being a very still (and, for the season, mild) night, 
I distinctly heard at a distance (there is a large meadow immediately 
below my bed-room window), ‘ Cuckoo! cuckoo!’ I did not believe 
my own ears. I thought I had mistaken some other sound for it, 
when, closer, as if in neighbouring gardens, it came again unmis- 
takably ; and while I lay wondering there came, loud and clear, in a 
poplar whose boughs touch my window, ‘Cuckoo! cuckoo !’ 
Several times more, but never so near again, I heard the same 
unmistakable notes. I spoke of it next day, but no one believed 
me. I had dreamed it, had mistaken some other sound for it, &c., 
&c. Next night I heard it again and again ; and in the morning, 
about 8 o’clock, as I sat up to drink my early cup of tea, and 
certainly little expecting such a vernal voice, ‘Cuckoo! cuckoo !’ 
came from hedgerow elms in that meadow. That very day the 
weather changed from softest and mildest to a sudden frost and cold 
winds. I never heard my winter cuckoo again, and no one has ever 
believed my story. You will, and Mr. Freer would. People tried 
to account for it by suggestions much more incredible than itself. 
One wiseacre triumphantly discovered that in a neighbouring cottage 
they ‘once had a cuckoo clock—very likely still had.’ But they 
hadn’t ; nor could one verily believe I should hear it first in the 
dead of those two January nights and never again. I am a little 
comforted to think I may trust my own senses. What a rascal the 
creature is ! 

“Yet how we listen for that first vernal voice ! and when we hear 
it, ‘ Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, come from the 
depths of some divine despair (or hope?), rise in the heart and 
gather in the eyes, in looking on the happy Afri/ fields, and think- 
ing of the days that are no more.’ Ah, that is the mot @énigme, 
‘ thinking of the days that are no more!’ ... The cuckoo’s notes 
have that sweet bitter magic of suggestion that i is the very secret of 
Spring, and its hope or despair—w<ich ?” 

The next has a very curious interest regarding the quality of the 
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cuckoo’s common note. It is written by Mr. Charles Lunn, a well- 
known musician and trainer of the voice. 
24 Avonmore Road, W. 
December 4, 1899. 

Dear Sir,—I read with great interest the review of your work on 
the cuckoo, and was much struck with the statements about the one 
in captivity. 

In 1894 I got one cut of a hedge-sparrow’s nest, and I kept it 
through the very severe winter of 1894—this was in Edgbaston, 
Birmingham—then through the winter of 1895-6, and it died 
November 11, 1896. I wanted to find out if its first note is 
inspirating, but it never made but a croak. I wish I had known of 
your Edinburgh one, to have asked the question. 

You will find a notice of my bird in the Musical Courier, 
April 20, 1899, and I regret I have not a copy to send you. 

I am informed by a very close observer that the first note zs 
inspirating, the second expirating—like, in fact, a cat’s purr ; but this 
is continuous, while the other is successive. 

Can you get the information? did the bird swell out at the first 
note, or did the throat draw in? 

Believe me faithfully yours, 
CHARLES Lunn. 
Alexander H. Japp, Esq., LL.D., &c. 


That question has not yet been answered with the decision and 
fulness it deserves ; and even now there is an opening for observation, 
record, and careful study. 

It was formerly pretty generally accepted, as the result of 
observation cften verified, that the egg of the cuckoo was laid on the 
bare ground and then transported in the bird’s beak to the nest in 
which it was to be placed and hatched; but a friend wrote to me, 
directing my attention to a certain number of the “ Zoologist,” in 
which Mr. A. H. Micklejohn had asserted that he had on one 
occasion seen a cuckoo convey an egg in the throat to deposit it in 
a robin’s nest. She had, however, a tussle with the owners of the 
nest, and in the course of this she opened her mouth frequently ; and 
the egg, after having been deposited, was found to be sticky, while 
the bird’s throat was observed to be somewhat distended. It is 
quite possible that this method may be alternative with the other, or 
that it may be practised by certain exceptional cuckoos ; but, anyway, 
there is room for further observation here. 


It is a well-known fact now that the cuckoo’s egg weighs more 
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than an egg of the same size of any other bird—a thing that may 
in some measure be due to the thickness and heaviness of the 
shell; in which, indeed, we may have again an adaptation to the 
mode of carrying in the bill, as is generally done by the bird ; for 
strange to say, the egg, in spite of its thickness and heaviness, hatches 
out sooner than more thin-shelled eggs : and here, sent to me by a 
friend, are the results of careful weighings and comparisons by a well- 
known expert. 

“ The cuckoo’s egg is at least 25 per cent. heavier than a similar- 
sized egg of a passerine bird. I am indebted to Mr. H. W. 
Marsden, of Clifton, for the following table, illustrative of proportion- 
ate weights, based upon practical experiments, which will no doubt 
be found helpful by zoologists. The weights are in centigrammes. 

















Species Weight Cuckoo’s of same size 
centigrammes centigrammes 
Skylark . . ° ; . . 21 24 to 26 
o ° . . . ° ° 17 — 
” - . . 18 — 
3) . * . e . * 19 — 
»» (very large egg) ° ae 22 28 to 30 
House-sparrow (very heavy for species) 21 24 to 26 
% ” 19 22 to 24 
2), ” 18 se 
Tree-pipit . . : : . . 164 20 to 23 
Tree-sparrow . . . . ° 13 20 to 21 








“ Mr. Tuck says cuckoos’ eggs are more globular than the eggs 
of most of the birds in whose nests they are found, and show little or 
no gloss ; the yolk being peculiar in colouring, with either a greenish 
or brownish tinge. 

“ The selected nest never contains incubated eggs.” 

Mr. A. J. Horne, whom I met on September 30, 1900, kindly told 
me that his mother, who was a great bird-lover, and very successful 
in taming and training birds, kept a tame cuckoo for about a year ; 
that it never made any cuckoo call, though it made some other 
sounds ; and that finally it did distinctly make that call once, and 
then fell down dead. She called it the bird’s death-song. 


II. 


And now I come to the special donne bouche to which all this was 
meant to leaad—Mrs. Vickery’s record tame cuckoo. Mrs. Vickery 
bought the bird for 2s. 6d. from a man who had taken it from the nest, 
though he could not then tell to what sort of bird the nest belonged. 
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It was then about a month old. This was at the end of June 1899. 
It was not able to feed itself when Mrs. Vickery got it, and she had 
rather a trying task to find food for it and to feed it. It isa male 
bird ; but though it gave many calls of one kind or another during 
the past years—frequently something like the call of a green wood- 
pecker when flying—it called distinctly ‘‘ Cuckoo!” for the first time 
this spring, and has so called several times. It shows the greatest 
attachment to its mistress, will play with the hand when put inside the 
cage, and will sometimes pretend to shake hands, exhibiting the 
utmost pleasure when being so played with. It is, however, very timid. 
with strangers, so much so that in some cases it has been found 
necessary to cover the cage with a cloth when they were present. 

It does not moult freely, though it does not appear to suffer much 
during the moulting period. But, just as in the case of Mr. 
Cochrane’s bird, the feathers are very brittle—“ always brittle,” as 
Mr. Shelley in his notes says, adding “and certainly they are so. 
now.” The plumage, however, is at present bright and normal in 
appearance. It has feathered much more freely this year since the 
“arrival of the cuckoo.” 

It has been kept always caged, in this unlike Mr. Cochrane’s 
bird, which was allowed at certain times the free run of the house, 
and used to delight in the corners with most warmth, often perching 
on the fender in front of the fire and staying therestill for considerable 
spells of time. Its food has been mealworms, ants’ eggs, and earth- 
worms—the mixtures and pastes which Mr. Cochrane found, as he 
thought, beneficial never having been tried. It has not been exposed 
to gas, the light used, when necessary, or when it was restless, being 
a small oil-lamp. 

And now a very peculiar fact has to be noted, due to Mrs. 
Vickery’s very close attention to and exact observation of this bird. 
It becomes very restless about every two months, and is not more 
restless at the proper migration time than it is then. This fact leads 
Mr. Shelley to make the following note : 

“Mrs. Vickery has a very interesting argument, deduced from this 
fact. She thinks that the cuckoo is a frequent migrant, and does not 
stay in one place verylong. Her bird undoubtedly exhibits the same 
restlessness regularly at intervals of about two months (and certainly 
Mrs. V. is a very intelligent woman and a careful, accurate observer). 
Another point noted is that this bird never sleeps with its head 
under its wing. Unfortunately, owing mainly to the residence of 
Mrs. Vickery being very out of the way, no photograph of the bird 
has yet been taken.” 
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The following letter I received from Mr. Shelley after the above 
summary was made from the notes with which he had kindly 
favoured me some weeks before : 

Swymbridge, North Devon. 
June 2, 1903. 

My dear Sir,—The following further points ve cuckoo may be 
of interest to you : 

(1) Mrs. Vickery keeps a small mirror hanging inside cage, and 
cuckoo is more contented when the mirror is there than when it is 
removed. 

(2) The cuckoo continually makes the “noise” attributed by 
most writers to the female, viz. “like water bubbling out of a bottle.” 
It calls “ Cuckoo,” too, as mentioned in former notes. 

(3) Mrs. V. has tried to rear a cuckoo many times. She thinks 
she has had nearly twenty altogether. The first one lived five 
weeks—female—she has it (stuffed) now. 

The second lived two months, and the third till end of 
December. With varying success she kept trying till she got one 
to survive two and a half years. Then she got the present one in 
July 1899. It came from a hedge-sparrow’s nest. This fact I 
ascertained yesterday. She found a letter from the person she got 
it from stating so. 

Mrs. V. has seen a young cuckoo eject the young wagtails from 
nest. And this it did after she placed them back again. It was 
just getting its “pen feathers” when this occurred. This was years 
ago. I got half-a-dozen snapshots at it (é.e. the cuckoo) yesterday, 
and hope at least ove will turn out a good one. It allowed me to 
put my hand in cage and stroke its feathers, but we had to photo 
it in cage. It was too wild if removed. Hoping the real summer 
weather suits you, and that you are better, believe me 

Yours very faithfully, 
W. SHELLEY. 

In a yet later memorandum Mr. Shelley says : 

“Mrs. V. also gives the cuckoo aay kind of caterpillar, and 
especially the caterpillar of the Tiger Moth when procurable. 

“‘Since my last letter Mrs. V. has been away from home on a 
visit, and she took the cuckoo with her in a basket. It is apparently 
no worse for its novel experience. I regret to say that photos were 
ail most egregious failures, owing, I think, to the fact that the cage is 
in a dark corner.” 
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III. 


A few remarks may now follow here, on new points opened 
and on questions suggested by Mrs. Vickery’s facts. First, in no 
case have we had the same observation about the recurring or 
periodic restlessness, every two months or so, as marked as at the 
true migrating time. Mr. Cochrane, Lord Lilford, and others refer 
only to restlessness at the proper migrating time. Mrs. Vickery’s 
facts here distinctly point to much more decisive movement from 
spot to spot than any other statement we have seen on the matter. 

Lord Lilford distinctly said of his cuckoo that he would sit stolidly 
on the perch, except at migration time, when he dashed about and 
injured his plumage, continually chirping. Mr. Campbell remarks 
of Mr. Cochrane’s cuckoo that “about the end of July it began to 
exhibit a restlessness such as it had not previously shown. That it 
felt warning of its migratory instinct impelling it to fly to a more 
congenial climate was very evident.” Here Lord Lilford’s cuckoo 
and Mr. Cochrane’s both behaved quite differently from Mrs. 
Vickery’s, which showed restlessness about every two months, and as 
decisively at each time as in July and August. 

Secondly, about the calls. Lord Lilford distinctly says that 
before those chirpings there was no call. ‘We once only heard 
him attempt to say ‘Cuckoo,’ but the attempt was a grievous failure.” 
Now Lord Lilford, we understand, wrote the above as a record of a 
fact observed, and without any thought of the inference—the impor- 
tant inference—that might be drawn from it. Is contact with the 
old birds, or the hearing of their call, essential to the development 
of the proper cuckoo note in the young bird? In Lord Lilford’s 
young cuckoo this call or note was clearly never developed ; and 
a most interesting question, to be solved only by comparison of 
observations of those who may hereafter find and keep young 
cuckoos, is whether the ‘chirping’ is like that of any other bird, 
and like, or not particularly like, to that of the bird out of whose nest 
the unfledged bird has been taken; and of this very careful note 
should be made and preserved. Mr. Cochrane’s bird was taken from 
a meadow-pipit’s nest in Wigtonshire, in 1896, and was hand-reared. 

Mr. Campbell, of Dalmeny, who wrote an account of this bird in 
“The Scotsman,” and to whom I applied for more detailed facts on 
some points, said: “I had not consulted Lord Lilford’s book, to 
which you refer ; but there is no doubt that this bird gives the true 
cuckoo call. There is no chirping about it.” It was very noticeable 
that this bird called its true note more distinctly and clearly the 
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penultimate winter than it did the last one, whereas Mrs. Vickery’s 
bird did not call at all till the fourth winter, and then very clearly 
and decidedly. 

Mr. Cochrane wrote to me about the death of his bird on 
December 12, 1898 : 

“T regret to say that poor Cuckoo is dead. He died about two 
months ago. He seemed to become gradually paralysed on one side, 
and was found dead one morning. I may say that his eye was bright 
and his voracious appetite unimpaired up till the last. . . . I regret 
very much that I did not have his photo taken when he was in good 
condition and feather. At the time his photo was taken (sitting on my 
hand) he was in wretched feather. His plumage was perfect up to his 
first moult and until the migrating season came round, when he be- 
came, for a week or two, very restless, and kept continually jumping on 
to the wires of his cage, thereby spoiling all his flight and tail feathers. 
I may here say that I never came across such brittle feathers in a 
bird. There was no pliability in them ; they snapped like dry twigs. 
. . « During 1897 his call was an ideal one—just the same as if he 
had been at liberty in the woods ; while in 1898 the call was entirely 
different and disappointing, and not at all pleasant to hear; neither 
did he call so often. Mealworms were his principal food. He 
took them all from the hand. He also had made up for him, daily, 
minced hard-boiled egg, minced lettuce, grated carrot, grated boiled 
liver, and ants’ eggs, all mixed together. He was also very fond 
of pieces of raw meat. I have heard people say that cuckoos eat 
other birds’ eggs. Well, I put small birds’ eggs into his cage repeatedly, 
and he would never touch them. He was a very intelligent bird, and 
made friends with everybody. He would fight playfully with your 
finger, putting out his wings and pecking vigorously, and uttering all 
the while a sort of guttural sound from the back of his throat. 

‘** He had never been in a position to hear the note of his wild 
companions, but had been reared among the shrieks of parrots, the 
piping of bullfinches, and the trilling of German canaries. On one 
occasion, when the parrots were screaming in chorus, the cuckoo 
commenced calling vigorously, and, to the astonishment of his 
owner, he soon had the field to himself, for the parrots by common 
consent seemed to stop and listen.” 

This experience, though like that of Mrs. Vickery, is opposed to 
that of Lord Liiford ; and Mr. Lunn seems to confirm this sentence 
of Father Gerard : 

“One argument to the contrary Nature has exhibited in the 
cuckoo, which, reared in the society of strangers, and with their 
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notes in its ear, yet sticks unfalteringly to the tune which only by 
instinct can he recognise for his own.” 4 

Birds hatched out of eggs deposited, as many eggs are, in the 
nests of birds in later June, and even in later July, cannot possibly 
hear the notes of the older cuckoos, as the old birds have by that 
time become silent, if they have not disappeared. 

In Mr. Cochrane’s experience and Mrs. Vickery’s, then, we have a 
complete reversal of Lord Lilford’s all along the line, as we may say. 

We have record from another authority of a cuckoo kept in con- 
finement which lived for fully a year ; and in this case, though there 
were decided efforts to make the cry “‘ Cuckoo,” the bird never really 
got beyond the first syllable “‘Cuc,” and sometimes even failed to 
render that with any degree of distinctness. 

From this case and that of Lord Lilford’s cuckoo it might seem 
that the young cuckoo makes efforts at the true cry or call, but is 
not able completely to manage without having heard the calls of its 
older congeners and received aid from them ; while, on the other 
hand, the cases of Mr. Cochrane’s cuckoo and Mrs. Vickery’s would 
lead to the very opposite conclusion. 

Till I received Mr. Shelley’s notes on Mrs. Vickery’s cuckoo, I 
was inclined to think that the crisp brittleness in the feathers might 
be due to the bird having been kept in a gas atmosphere, as I have 
frequently had canaries and other small cage-birds brought to me 
(and indeed have one with me for treatment at this moment) with 
broken and but partially grown and twisted brittle feathers (more 
especially wing, tail, and back feathers), owing to their having been 
kept in an atmosphere suffused with gas. There can be no doubt 
that this exposure acts in this manner on many caged birds, par- 
ticularly where, through lack of knowledge, the cage all through 
the night is allowed to hang at the same height as it is hung through 
the day. Where gas is burned, the bird’s cage should be taken down 
and put on a lower level at night than through the day when the gas 
is not being burned. I fancied that the brittleness of the feathers in 
Mr. Cochrane’s cuckoo might be due to this; but clearly other 
causes must be at work to effect this result, as Mrs. Vickery’s bird 
suggests, since it has never been exposed to gas. Probably, as Mr. 
Cochrane suggested, it is due to something lacking in the food given 
in confinement as compared with what the bird finds for itself in 
freedom. 

ALEXANDER H. JAPP. 


1 Scenes and Romance, p. 23. 
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GOUT THE NEMESIS. 


HOSE whose profession it is to remedy, where possible, the 
ailments and diseases to which humanity is subject must often 
wonder whether more people dig their graves with their teeth than 
with their lips. Unhappily, some do with both, and in this case the 
grave is early dug, and the epitaph of the victim should run, “He 
lived to eat and drink,” instead of, as it should be, “ He ate and 
drank to live.” Personally I have to deal more particularly with 
diseases induced by one or the other of these causes, and I should 
unhesitatingly say that more people shorten their lives, directly or 
indirectly, by excessive eating than by excessive drinking. That 
excess in either induces numberless diseases which shorten life goes 
without saying. The consequences of excess in drinking are more 
apparent in some ways than excess in eating. The individual who 
takes too much stimulant shows plainly that he is doing so. He gets 
manifestations that are palpable even to the most unobservant of 
his friends. Indeed, one often hears the remark that so-and-so is 
shortening his life by excess. On the other hand, the individual who 
eats himself to death does not seem to attract any attention at all. 
In fact, the more a person eats the more pleased his friends are. 
They say, “ He has a healthy appetite, enjoys his food,” and so on. 
He is tempted in every way with the refined cuisine of the present 
day and the repetition of dishes to eat beyond repletion. The result 
is that if the food he is fond of is not the kind of food he should eat, 
he becomes either so gouty or rheumatic that he cannot walk or so 
corpulent that he gets to be an object of pity and amusement to all 
his friends, and, whether male or female, becomes to a great extent a 
nuisance to allaround. Any one travelling by train, cab, carriage, or in 
an omnibus or by any other mode by which he can come in contact 
with the very corpulent will quite appreciate my remarks. The victim 
himself or herself is blind to this fact, which illustrates the truth of 
the maxim that we never see ourselves as others see us and that if we 
did it would be better for us. But to return to gout, the subject, 
more particularly, of this article. It is certain that of late years a 
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large amount of attention has been paid to this ailment. In fact, 
“uric acid” and its evils have been so prominently brought before 
the public and exploited by quacks on the one hand, and by enter- 
prising chemists of all descriptions on the other, that one would 
almost imagine that the uric acid diathesis had been created for their 
benefit. There is not a paper that does not point out in its ad- 
vertisements the dangers of “ uric acid,” and that the most certain 
remedy is some particular medicine or other, some preparation of 
lithia or some salt or drug or compound, so that it becomes a matter 
of wonder that any one suffers from such an ailment at all. Why 
otherwise intelligent people will trust the quack or the advertising 
chemist with their lives, when they would not entrust him with the 
loan of a sixpence, passes my comprehension. Of course the ad- 
vertising chemist or quack takes care to point out that the remedy 
for goutiness and the uric acid diathesis depends upon taking drugs 
or salts of different kinds that profit him ; but what are the i 1s of 
the case? The uric acid or gouty diathesis is partly inherited and 
partly acquired. It is a great deal more acquired than it is inherited, 
and where it is acquired those who have a tendency to convert 
certain foods and fluids taken in excess into uric acid and induce 
this particular ailment are persistent in living on the food and 
drink that foster the idiosyncrasy. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, to my certain knowledge, this is the case. More un- 
fortunately still for the gouty they often eat to excess, from habit or 
from ignorance, foods they do not care for, and so unwittingly increase 
the mischief. It is rare in this case that the authority, medical or 
otherwise, puts them right. 

What then are the commonest causes of gout? Rich living and 
free drinking of unsuitable wines, such as port, sherry, beer, stout, &c., 
and liquids containing sugar or sugar combined with starch and bad 
spirits ; these make the poison, and by inducing congestion of the 
different organs that eliminate uric acid, and upsetting the digestion, 
induce the attack, and how seldom does the ordinary doctor 
consulted go as fully into the matter of his patient’s diet as he 
should do. The late Sir Andrew Clarke was most particular in 
this respect. But, unfortunately, diet in the present day, or perhaps 
I ought to say fifteen or twenty years ago, was looked upon by the 
orthodox physician as almost a form of quackery. He knew 
nothing about it, and trusted entirely to drugs to remedy the 
ailments of malnutrition. But this obtains with regard to any new 
system of treating disease. Jenner has still his enemies among the 
ignorant. Pasteur is looked at askance by many, and even Lister, 
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who has done so much for the prevention of disease and death, 
was honoured in Germany when he was treated with contempt and 
ignored in England. At least, this is what a great English surgeon 
told me not many days ago. But let us be thankful that medical 
science has progressed a little during the last two hundred years, 
and that the knowledge of how to prevent disease has progressed 
in greater proportion than the knowledge of how to cure disease. 

But, to return to the subject, there is no doubt that gout has 
afflicted humanity from the earliest times, and certainly for many 
hundreds of years it has been known and described by different 
writers. The word ‘gout’ really dates back to the thirteenth 
century and takes its name from the French word gou/te, a drop, 
because it was supposed in those times that it arose from a humour 
that fell drop by drop into the joints. Of course one would have to 
write a book to go into all the troubles and discomforts that a gouty 
state of the system means, but the ordinary individual knows gout 
more particularly by one of its manifestations, viz. an inflammatory 
affection of the great toe or other joint. This is the gout that as a 
rule attacks the hard-living and hard-drinking and plethoric indivi- 
dual, and which seldom attacks him before the age of thirty to thirty- 
five. To a certain extent, as pointed out before, it is hereditary and 
more particularly common among the luxurious and the classes who 
over-eat and over-drink. Goutis much more prevalent among males 
than among females. 

It is more prevalent in cold climates than in hot ones, and in 
those predisposed by heredity a very small excess in eating or 
drinking will precipitate the attack. Undue physical work or 
exertion, excessive mental work or worry, exposure to cold or wet, 
sudden suppression of perspiration, emotional causes such as sudden 
joy, a fit of rage, loss of blood, injury to a joint or sudden wrench, 
will do the same. Indeed, the gouty individual is like the atmo- 
sphere when overcharged with electricity. He has in his system a 
bottled thunderstorm always ready to burst out. 

After a first attack of gout there may bea long interval between 
succeeding attacks, but as each attack comes on it is followed by 
another at a shorter interval, the system becoming more impregnated 
with the poison and the ability to throw out the uric acid lessening. 
A fit of the gout deranges the health for some time, but at first the 
acute attack passes off quickly and leaves very little to remember 
until the next comes on. The different indications of gout are so 
varied that it would be impossible to go exhaustively into them here, 
but it causes all sorts of unpleasant manifestations, such as rashes on 
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the skin (gouty eczema), gouty sore throat, gouty dyspepsia, gouty 
sciatica, gouty deposits in the joints (urate of soda), gouty synovitis 
(fluid in the joints), persistent flatulency, extreme irritability of temper, 
twitchings of the limbs, muscular cramps, headache, giddiness, noises 
in the ears, irregular action of the heart, skin diseases, gouty asthma, 
throat, ear, and bronchial troubles, and indeed a great many more than 
I can enumerate here. All these are greatly aggravated if the sufferer 
is of corpulent habit, and in this case an attack of apoplexy is by 
no means uncommon as a sequence of the suppressed form of the 
disease. But, indeed, corpulency and gout are twin brothers, They 
help each other as brothers should, and, when they run well together, 
make life a burden and, happily for the sufferer, shorten it materially. 
Chronic gout does not differ much from the acute. It really means 
that the first form has been allowed to go on by attempting to 
remedy it by medicine and a long-continued improper diet and mode 
of life, until the diathesis has become well established. In chronic 
gout the attacks are not so painful and the swellings develop more 
slowly. Chronic gout is commonly known as poor man’s gout, but 
this is a misnomer, as in the poor man it is usually induced by 
drinking large quantities of beer, while at the same time not taking 
sufficient of proper nourishing food. The victim of chronic gout 
always suffers from debility and want of tone, and is liable to all 
descriptions of ailments, nervous and otherwise. In no case are 
there so many warnings given as in gout that mischief is brewing, but 
the commonest of all, and one that should at once attract attention, 
is that the water contains a large deposit of brickdustlike sediment. 
This is the “uric acid” that people read so much about in the 
present day, and this is the danger signal that should warn any 
sensible man what he may expect if he goes on trusting to adver- 
tising quacks, of whom there are so many, or eating rich food and 
drinking rich liquids in the form of wines that are unsuitable, or malt 
liquors. On the other hand, if he is at this stage warned, and he 
will diet properly for a few weeks, and thus open the floodgates of 
the system, viz. the skin, the liver, and the kidneys, and excite them 
to action by a proper and restricted diet, by copious harmless fluids, 
and by exercise, trouble may be avoided ; but curiously enough, the 
common notion seems to be that an attack of gout should develop, 
and that if it does not develop, the poison is retained in the system, 
causing depression, debility, headache, and all the troubles incidental 
to the gouty state. There is no greater fallacy in the world than the 
supposition that the attack of gout is necessary. The proper treatment, 
as I have over and over again pointed out, is the restricting and 
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regulating of the diet so as to clear off the accumulation of waste 
products and thus prevent any attack at all. 

There is an adage which says a man is either a fool or a physician at 
forty. ‘There is no greater fallacy in the world. A man or a woman 
may be a fool at forty—many are—but he certainly is not a physician, 
and competent either to diet or physic himself. He is a fool if he 
tries to, as he has only one life to spare, and that will soon be gone. 
It would be impossible in a short article to go fully into such a 
matter, but at all events the permanent cure of gout is possible 
enough ; only, it means a proper diet combined with suitable liquids. 
The danger of flying to drugs or advertised palliatives for gout is that 
so doing temporarily relieves an attack and induces the victim 
persistently to fly to their assistance, instead of altering the mode of 
life that is at the root of the disease. In the one case—that is, the 
altering of the mode of life—the cure is made permanent ; in the 
other, the constant attacks of lithuria develop disease of the kidney 
and of other organs that becomes irremediable, and a form of chronic 
gout is the result, because the kidneys have lost the power of 
throwing out the poison. 

Naturally the treatment of gout depends a great deal upon the 
state of the system and the idiosyncrasies of the individual, and it 
would be impossible to lay down any hard and fast rule or rules that 
would apply to any particular person. The main point, in ordinary 
cases, is to avoid rich food, sweets, alcohol, and sweet beverages. 
Sweet ports, sherries, and champagnes should be strictly forbidden ; 
pastry, farinaceous puddings, and more particularly foods dished up 
with sugar and fats, should be cut off, and where necessary the 
whole of the dietary should be properly apportioned and restricted. 
The lighter kinds of wine, hocks and moselles, may be taken, and 
also whisky well diluted with water or Cambrunnen table water, 
which is a useful solvent of uric acid.! 

The gouty individual in these days unfortunately seems to think 
that it is an ailment that he ought to or must have, that it is a legacy 
left him by his father or by his grandfather that he must put up 


1 Germany seems to abound in anti-acid waters, some of which are not only 
harmless and pleasant, but even very beneficial as solvents of uric acid. Many 
years ago during a stay at Homburg, when I was advising in dietetic matters a 
very illustrious personage for the reduction of weight, in my leisure time I made 
excursions in the Taunus Mountains, as I was anxious to find a pleasant spark- 
ling table water that would answer my purposes for the gouty and the obese, and 
I fixed upon this water as being not only absolutely harmless and pleasant, but 
an excellent solvent of uric acid. This sparkling table water may be procured 
from the Cambrunnen Water Company, 104 Great Portland Street, London, W. 
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with, and though he does try to remedy the mischief by swallowing 
from time to time quantities of medicines and purgative waters, 
noxious and otherwise, he does not appreciate the fact that it is a 
matter that he can control himself by proper care in eating and 
drinking. 

When he is taught what to do, and has enough intelligence and 
mental power to see the necessity of doing it, the prevention of 
recurrent attacks of gout is an easy matter. It simply means proper 
food, proper drink—and plenty of it—and proper exercise. Unless 
there is a strong inherited tendency, and even then, these should 
mean absolute immunity for life, without a dose of any medicine 
beyond an occasional aperient when necessary—-if ever necessary. 

Personally, I have the highest appreciation of medicines in 
their proper sphere and in proper hands, but I have no opinion of 
drugs used to remedy errors in diet or excess in eating or drinking. 
In this case they are only palliative, and lull the sufferer into a 
state of false security. It is true that the action of medicines, even 
the commonest, is not accurately known even in these days (take 
the case of colchicum, a dangerous drug, the basis of most gout 
remedies); but by experience it is from time to time shown that 
certain drugs are beneficial and in certain conditions even abso- 
lutely essential; but this does not apply to diseased states of the 
system brought on by improper food, excess of food, or excess 
of alcohol in its different forms. To remedy these morbid con- 
ditions medicine is absolutely useless. The only remedy is proper 
restriction in respect to alcohol and modification in diet as before 
mentioned. Gout is really an accumulation of waste products in 
the system, due to the malassimilation of certain foods taken in 
excess, and these, after being used by the system to the extent the 
system requires for the operations of life and the maintenance of 
the heat of the body, are left behind as deleterious waste to be 
converted into uric acid, leading to attacks of gout and rheumatism, 
or into fat, leading to obesity, with all the dangers and discomforts 
that such a condition entails. I might illustrate it in this way. 
Certain kinds of coal will foul a chimney very rapidly; another 
kind of coal may be burnt for years without any such result. The 
sensible householder will choose the coal that burns brightly, leaves 
but little waste, and does not foul the chimney. The careless one 
will burn anything that comes. His chimney soon becomes clogged, 
and the result of it is a dirty, smoky room. This may be a homely 
way of putting it, but it represents the state of the gouty individual 
if you apply the food that he takes into the body in contradistinction 
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to the coal consumed in the grate. The gouty individual does not 
believe or take the trouble to learn that, if he inherits gout, or if 
he does not inherit it, certain foods and fluids that he is in the 
habit of eating or drinking, taken in excess, and without sufficient 
exercise to work them off, are productive of gout. If the gouty 
individual takes more food than the system requires for the opera- 
tions of life, there are plenty of troubles in store for him, in addition 
to gout, which will prevent his enjoying life in the way of such 
pleasures as shooting, hunting, fishing, tennis, &c. When the 
ability to enjoy these is gone, there is little left to the sybarite but 
the pleasures of the table, which have caused the trouble and will 
go on causing it until the end. 

The sensible individual will see that the proper way to remedy 
the gouty diathesis is to restrict those foods that cause it. Of 
course the amateur can never compete with the professional, and 
therefore one would not urge such an individual to attempt to diet 
himself, or, worse still, to take any of the thousand and one quack 
remedies that are advertised as a certain cure. The proper course 
for the sufferer from gout is to consult a physician‘who will go fully 
into the matter of diet and drink, and the mode of life that causes 
the ailment, and correct the errors. 

It is a well-known fact that alcohol combined with sugar, as in 
wine and malt liquors, will induce gout in those who have been 
previously perfectly free from it. The Laplanders were free from 
gout until wine was introduced into their country. Irish labourers 
in country districts were entirely free from gout until they came to 
London, and were employed in the docks, where they drank large 
quantities of porter. According to the late Sir Andrew Clarke (a 
great authority on these matters), a few years’ indulgence in port and 
sherry will induce gout even when there is no hereditary disposition 
to the disease. Gout is rare in the spirit-drinking countries, but in 
countries where luxurious habits prevail, such as in England among 
the upper and middle classes, it exists extensively. In our grand- 
fathers’ time it was looked upon as an aristocratic ailment, but like 
much that was aristocratic in those days, it has become very plebeian 
now. 

Naturally, climate has much to do with gout, and in cold climates, 
where spirits are mostly consumed, gout is rare. Of course it is very 
comforting when we suffer from gout to be able to blame our 
ancestors, indeed it is very comforting to blame our ancestors for 
any faults that we may have ; but still there is no question but that 
the port-wine drinking habits of our grandfathers left us a legacy of 
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gout which will take many years to eradicate, if it is ever eradicated 
at all. Possibly many who read this article have been left by their 
ancestors heavily mortgaged estates, and what have they to do? 
They have to economise for some years, live very carefully, deny 
themselves luxuries, and then perhaps, as a result of all this scrupulous 
economy, after a few years start unencumbered. This applies tothe 
gouty individual. If his ancestor has left him an estate in gout, he 
must live carefully and not over-eat or over-drink, live to a certain 
extent by rule so as to keep his system clear of the poison and to 
enable the different organs of the body to acquire better habits, and 
in this case the diathesis will die out. 

As I have previously mentioned, the gouty diathesis, or perhaps 
it will be better to say “the uric acid diathesis,” in its various 
forms with its punishments and often its dangerous consequences, 
invariably shows a system loaded with refuse like a furnace over- 
charged with fuel, and choked for want of proper stoking and 
current of air. It is of no use appealing to the common sense of 
those who consider the pleasures of the table of more importance 
than health and long life, and there are plenty of such people, and 
will be so long as they are misled by the more ignorant of the 
medical profession, who dose them with drugs and never advise 
proper diet, because such men will not take the trouble to study the 
subject of diet, and because the medical schools do not teach it. 
Or, worse still, it is when they listen to the wiles of the quack and 
the advertising chemist with his “infallible” remedies, who tell 
the sufferers that so long as they take these medicines they may 
go on eating and drinking as they like and not do themselves 
any harm or shorten life. This is the greatest fallacy in the world. 
Gout does shorten life, as it leads to so many diseases. The 
gourmand to satisfy his appetite must do so at the loss of ability 
to enjoy any of the other blessings of life, if I may so express it. 

I think I may claim to know something of the mode of life of the 
luxurious classes, and my experience is that those who live to eat or 
drink live for very little else, and that they will admit of no restraint 
upon appetite, or upon the pleasures of the table. But the curious 
fact is this, that many who live to eat are very hard upon those who 
live to drink. I could tell tales on this subject, but I will refrain. 
However, the fact remains, and in the words of Hudibras, many 


‘¢ Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 


Alas! human nature has not altered in three hundred years, nor 
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will it in a thousand more. Thousands will probably read these 
lines. Some will promise themselves to profit by the advice given, 
and then break the promise ; the majority will throw it to the winds 
—-no doubt saying : “‘ Let us eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow 
we die.” 

The wealthy, luxurious indolent class, loaded with gout poison, 
choked with fat, with enlarged livers, with hearts restricted in their 
action, and encumbered by adipose tissue, with dropsical legs and 
breathlessness on exertion, prefer to try to obviate the evils of 
gorging and guzzling by an annual visit (if they can afford it) to that 
Mecca of the gourmand, Marienbad, where a system that they 
would not tolerate in England, of early hours and copious drinking 
of aperient waters and restrictions in food, for a time bring relief; 
but how transient and at what a cost! A few years of the enervating 
effects of the Marienbad waters (purgative waters), with a restricted 
dietary, and excessive exercise, before the heart is toned to bear it, 
will tell of a dilated heart and other evils that mean the shortening 
of life. One thing is very certain, and that is, that there is no such 
thing as rapidly curing the gouty diathesis when it is once firmly 
established, and certain it is that no amount of Marienbad waters or 
drugs will do this. They may clear the system for a time, just as 
flushing a drain will clear it, but when the individual returns to the 
same food and way of living as before there is soon a re-accumula- 
tion of the poison, and manifestations of goutiness in one form or 
another appear. 

Do not let the reader suppose that I condemn all health resorts 
as a means of restoring health when excess of food is consumed. 
There are plenty of such resorts in England, and if the individual 
will not limit his food and take the proper food for his system and 
to suit his work and mode of life, he must go either to one of these 
health resorts such as Buxton, Harrogate, Cheltenham, or if abroad 
Aix-les-Bains, Vichy, Homburg, or Carlsbad. The restriction in 
diet, the exercise, and the 7végime there will clear the system for a 
time, and it is very certain that if some did not do this worse results 
even possibly than gout and obesity would follow. However, let it 
be distinctly understood that no food or even drink can do much 
harm if it is taken in proper moderation. Many are taught to 
believe that meat is bad for gout. It is nothing of the kind unless 
it is taken to excess, and the same applies to almost everything else 
in the way of food and drink—unless the latter is pure water, or such 
table water as I have previously mentioned. 
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It is a curious anomaly that under the laws of England, while 
frauds of certain kinds are considered crimes and the perpetrators 
of them are open to vigorous prosecution and to imprisonment, 
frauds of other kinds are allowed to go on with absolute impunity. 
The fraudulent person who procures money from another by false 
cheques, or cheques that are not honoured, or goods from a trades- 
man by misrepresentation, is punished as he deserves to be, but the 
most pestilent of all, the fraudulent quack, may make as many false 
statements about his remedy for gout, or for obesity, or for nervous 
disease, or for a hundred other ailments, as he pleases, and may not only 
do it with impunity, but may defraud thousands of people of their hard- 
earned money by the issue of lying testimonials, which unfortunately 
a gullible—yes, and even educated and cultured—public will read and 
believe. They may even vend nostrums that are highly injurious and 
do incalculable mischief, and still they are allowed to go on with abso- 
lute impunity, misleading the public with statements that are men- 
dacious from beginning to end. There is one particularly obnoxious 
and pestilent quack who advertises remedies for the reduction of 
obesity, and who states, as do all the obesity quacks, that the 
remedies are not only harmless but even beneficial, and still there is: 
scarcely a day that I do not find people come to me who say that 
they have been made ill by taking these remedies. In some cases: 
it takes many months to remedy the mischief done, even if, indeed, 
it is ever entirely remedied. Quack remedies, drugs, and purgatives : 
are simply poison if taken to cure gout or to reduce the corpulent in. 
weight. It is an extraordinary fact that, although there are a public: 
prosecutor and laws against fraud in England, nevertheless daily- 
papers give column after column to these advertisements, and yet- 
never a prosecution follows, although they are the most palpable frauds 
on the very face of them. For barefaced lying the American quack, 
whose advertisements appear in most of the daily papers and weekly 
journals, “ takes the cake.” 

In these days happily the senszd/ “ man in the street ” is able to 
distinguish the intelligent physician from the quack, and he naturally 
seeks the one who he knows applies his professional experience to 
the particular ailments or disease he suffers from, and however 
reluctant the ordinary practitioner may be to indicate the best 
authority on the subject, he is bound to do so. If he does not he 
is not acting fairly to his patient or wisely to himself. Specialism 
seems to be in fashion in these days. This is evidenced by the fact 
that there are two or three hundred physicians who are mostly 


specialists in the street that I live in (Harley Street), many of whom 
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have world-wide reputation. Many of them, to enable them to be 
of service to a “ world-wide” céenté/e, must advise when necessary 
by correspondence as well as by personal visit, and this in my 
experience, as far as dietetic advice is concerned, certainly in the 
case of gout and obesity, can easily be done. 

It is a curious fact that has come under my observation that fat 
persons are far more subject to gout than thin ones, and no perma- 
nent good can be done in their-case until they are reduced to normal 
weight. 

This is so easy and so safe to do, by proper diet for a time, that it 
always surprises me that medical men do not recommend their gouty 
fat patients to undergo reduction. The accumulation of fat around 
the heart seems to hamper and weaken its action and prevents the 
taking of proper exercise, and this prevents all those organs that deal 
with the elimination of waste products in the form of uric acid, bile, 
&c., performing their functions properly. It is simply astonishing 
how enormous an amount of benefit a corpulent individual who suffers 
from gout gets if he be put upon a proper dietary and his weight 
reduced from one to two stone or even, in extreme cases of obesity, 
six to eight stone in weight. 

I have previously pointed out many of the evils of gout, and, I 
may add, of corpulency. The military man who has to ride on 
horseback, if he becomes too heavy, has to pay dearly for it. I 
have often been told that an extra stone in weight means an extra 
hundred pounds in money to buy a charger, and no doubt this is the 
case. The same applies to the hunting man if he becomes obese. 
His horses cost a great deal more to carry him, and he is of very 
little use when he is mounted. He may potter about as I have 
known many do, cutting corners to see the hounds from place to 
place (such men used to be called road-hunters and laughed at by the 
orthodox sportsman), but he certainly cannot go over the fences and 
follow the hounds as he should, if he is either gouty or three or four 
stone too heavy. It amazes me, when so small an alteration in the 
mode of dieting would obviate all this, that men or women allow 
themselves to become so. If the hunting man would only for a little 
time forswear foods that deprive him of every pleasure in life except 
the pleasure of eating and drinking, he would be well rewarded for 
his trouble. I have known many sensible ones who have done this, 
and they have been rewarded by improved health and ability to enjoy 
every pleasure that the world gives, and I have known on the other 
hand the reverse occur where they have been punished forit. Indeed, 
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I now know many young men among the luxurious classes who in 
a few years will be so gouty and corpulent that no pleasure but the 
pleasure of the table will be open to them. 

A dietary that reduces fat seems at the same time to prevent the 
accumulation of uric acid. This is due to the fact that it stimulates 
the different organs into increased activity and enables the fat indivi- 
dual to take more exercise, and thus at the same time lose weight, 
improve in condition, and clear the system of the waste of tissue that 
hampers the free action of the heart and the eliminatory organs, the 
action of which is essential to robust health. 

Of course there are many countries in which more gouty food is 
taken than in others, and the inhabitants of warm climates are less 
subject to this ailment than those of cold ones, as the free action 
of the skin is so essential to health. 

My knowledge of the effects of diet in different parts of the world 
is very extensive, because often through advising by correspondence 
in distant countries, in many cases thousands of miles away from 
here, one becomes conversant with the foods used in that particular 
country. English people living in Belgium, France, Italy, Ceylon, 
and India, from the large amount of the different kinds of farinaceous 
foods that obtain and from the fat and greasy cooking and lack of 
sufficient exercise, are very prone to suffer from obesity complicated 
with gout. 

It isa curious fact, but one that is well known, that in the districts 
covering the great field for hock and moselle wines in the neighbour- 
hood of the Taunus Mountains gout is almost unknown. Celebrated 
physicians who reside in those parts tell me that the reason for this 
is that the Rhine and Moselle wines are a most harmless stimulant 
pure and free from sugar, and do not tend in any way to the forma- 
tion of uric acid. I hold this opinion myself, that the most suitable 
wines for the gouty and rheumatic are hock and moselles, and 
among French wines chablis. I have gone largely into this matter 
for professional purposes, and tested almost every conceivable class 
of hock and moselle. 

It has always surprised me that sparkling wines should be so 
expensive in contradistinction to still wines. Many people will pay 
ten or twelve shillings a bottle for champagne or for sparkling 
moselle or hock, whereas the same wine as a still wine would be far 
better for them at less than half price. Still hock or moselle fit for 
the most fastidious palate can be procured for 2s, 6d. or 3s. a bottle. 
The same quality of sparkling hock or moselle or champagne with 
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the addition of sugar to it would cost as much again, or a great deal 
more.! 

With regard to the prevention of recurrent attacks of gout I may 
repeat once more that the gouty person cannot drink too much 
harmless fluid, either with meals or between them. Harmless fluid 
helps the kidneys to eliminate uric acid, just as fresh air does the 
lungs to eliminate carbonic acid.? 

When the blood is saturated with gout poison, it will not dis 
solve it, unless plenty of fluid is taken, and the waters of the 
Taunus are pleasant, harmless, and beneficial, so that the gouty, 
instead of going to Homburg, can have Homburg brought to them. 
But they must for a time do as they do at Homburg—namely, take 
plenty of exercise in the open air, drink abundantly of fluid, and have 
an adjusted dietary. This may be a consolation to those who cannot 
go to the expense of a stay at Homburg or who for other reasons 
cannot go there. There is no reason why a gouty person should 
not be allowed to drink a bottle a day of a light moselle such as 
Eisenberg, or a hock such as Rosenberg, and plenty of absolutely 
harmless fluid is highly beneficial. 

I often marvel where those who draw up the dietary for the 
use of the soldiers or sailors get their information from, for of all the 
ridiculous dietaries the present one drawn up for the sailor is the most 
absurd. He is allowed on an average nearly sixty ounces of moist 
food per day, and this he eats at five different meals. I have no 
doubt that whoever they were who drew this out thought that it would 
make an active strong man, but it will do exactly the reverse. It will 
make a fat man, and a lazy man, and a gouty man, and everything 
but what a sailor should be. It contains about three times as much 
farinaceous food as it should, and a little above half the amount of 
animal food necessary for a fighting man. During many years past 
I have been in the habit of treating very many thousands of people, 
and giving the amount in weight of food that should be taken daily 
under different circumstances. It is very rare indeed to find any 
one who can consume thirty ounces of moist food per day, and that 

1 Those who are interested in the matter may be glad to know that they 
can procure wines of this class which I approve from the Dry Wine Company, 
104 Great Portland Street, London, W. 

2 I was amused this week reading in a very entertaining, amusing, up-to-date, 
and very clever society weekly journal, the opinion of the editor as to fluid at 
meals and between them. I sincerely hope none of his readers will take his 
advice. He certainly knows how to conduct a great and deservedly successful 


society journal, but he does not know how to advise his readers to retain their 
health. The shoemaker should stick to his last. 
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is barely half of what is allowed the sailor under the present ridiculous 
diet system of the navy. 

Perhaps it would be well here to give a few hints as to the best 
diet for the gouty, but of course it would be impossible to apply this 
to any particular individual, and really every individual might require 
some modifications applicable to his particular case ; and this can 
only be done by those who are conversant with the idiosyncrasies of 
the sufferer. The gouty diathesis is a very peculiar one, and no two 
sufferers seem to be able to assimilate the same food—what agrees 
with one will not with another. In the first place, it is necessary to 
put restrictions on those of the gouty diathesis and to allow a diet 
with but a sufficient amount of proper nourishment to be consumed. 
The meals should be taken regularly, at proper intervals, and plenty 
of time allowed. Very late dinners or suppers should not be taken, 
though of course a dinner at 7 P.M. or 7.30 P.M. would be permissible. 
The nature of the food is naturally very important, and it should 
combine vegetables and animal food in proper proportion, due regard 
being paid to the proper nutrition and strength of the body. As 
far as animal foods are concerned the most suitable for the gouty 
are white fish of all kinds, game, chicken, fowl, mutton, lamb, and 
occasionally tender beef may be indulged in. Gouty subjects should 
abstain from or take only a very limited amount of sugar or sweets, 
pastry, sweet puddings, &c. Fruits of all kinds may be eaten, with 
the exception of very sweet ones. Grapes, oranges, lemons, and green 
foods of all kinds are allowable. Green salads, either cooked or 
uncooked, may be taken to almost any extent compatible with 
appetite. ‘The smaller the number of courses taken at each meal 
the better, as the gouty subject is then not tempted to take more 
food than he requires. Of course, as I pointed out before, the 
question of drink is an important one, and harmless fluid in any 
quantity is admissible, and even wine, sparkling or still, if free from 
sugar, may be taken in moderation with impunity. In these days 
it is possible to get absolutely dry sherry and even absolutely dry 
champagne that the gouty subject may drink with perfect safety, but 
the best wine of all for those of this diathesis is hock or moselle. 
Gout is very rare on the Rhine or the Moselle, as I previously men- 
tioned. A little absolutely dry sherry will suit some gouty patients 
well, and even port, if it has matured in cask for forty or fifty years, 
may be taken in strict moderation ; a little spirit in others, such 
as hollands or gin: and what stimulant is taken should be taken 
at meals, and not between. It is highly important that people of a 
gouty nature should drink wine of good quality. 
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If the valetudinarian will be guided by the rules I have laid down, 
they will go far to prevent the development of gout, and even possibly 
avert the occurrence of an attack. But, as every one who has to 
prescribe for those who suffer from excess in eating and drinking knows, 
such people are seldom amenable to restraint or willing to take advice 
or to use common sense, if it means curtailing the pleasures of the 
table a little. The prevention of disease is more rational than its 
cure. The cure of any ailment implies that experience has often 
been bought at the cost of health and pain. But among the 
generality of people a repetition of the same ailment arises from an 
ignorance of its cause, and therefore to learn how to avoid in the 
future what has been a source of trouble in the past should be the 
aim of every sensible being. I believe that there are thousands who 
crave for this knowledge, as there are thousands whom no amount of 
experience teaches to be wise. These may be found among every 


class. 
N. E. YORKE-DAVIES. 
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JANE AUSTEN'S NOVELS. 


UCH has been written and is being written on that most 
interesting of writers, Jane Austen. It can hardly be said, 
however, that her writings have been dealt with scientifically, as it 
were. There is plenty of praise and admiration, but no one has 
formulated accurately wherein lies the charm. What is the secret of 
the spell with which she holds, and has made, so many friends? It 
is often amusing to see the trivial ones following in the track of the 
sensible, and trying to “ make-believe” that they like and understand 
Jane, the iricomparable. In their hearts they really find her des- 
perately hard reading and her stories somewhat stupid. ‘They 
invariably skip or read with dull, unappreciative interest the ‘most 
Austenesque passages. For such Jane should be read aloud, and the 
points “ well rubbed in”—the humour literally explained ; ‘hen they 
begin to appreciate. I should like nothing better than to hear a 
lecture on Jane Austen—nay, a whole series. 

How many times have we read through this delightful woman’s 
stories! And yet there is one oddity about them—that ‘with every 
perusal we seem’ to be making fresh acquaintance with them. We 
seem to have but partially forgotten them. This is explained by the 
fact of the stories being so slight and the characters so strong and 
varied. Character is always new, and is always suggesting something 
fresh, “ between the lines” as it were. We read and re-read our 
Scott, but there there is so much story that we cannot forget. Still, 
his characters and dialogues are ever fresh and suggestive. Again, 
the shades of difference between Miss Austen’s characters are so 
delicate, especially in the case of her young girls, that it is often 
difficult to distinguish ‘between them when away from the book. 
Few could pass an examination with credit in the Austen books, 
though many might, with honours, in their Dickens and Scott. 

What wonderful sketches of manners and society and of the rural 
mind does she give us! In the circle of the country town, such as 
Dorking, a comparative molehill of an event swelled to the dimen- 
sions ‘of a mountain; and our authoress, who could rarely’ bring 
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herself to deal with solemn, tragic events, could reach to no greater 
state of excitement than would arise from a young man of fortune 
secretly engaging himself to a girl of unequal station—a governess 
or companion—while to mystify the community he paid his devotion 
to another. This was the utmost vi//ainy our Jane could reach to. 
It was in this fashion that young Churchill behaved to Jane Fairfax 
and young Ferrars to Elinor. 

But here is a curious speculation. How could so quiet and 
unsophisticated a girl—a parson’s daughter—contrive to know so 
many things outside the narrow enclosure—how, for instance, a 
coarse fellow like Thorpe should talk? ‘ But what do you think we 
have been talking of ?” he said to Catherine Morland. “ You—you, 
by heavens ! and the General thinks you the finest girl in Bath.” 
“Oh, nonsense ; how can you say so?” “And what do you think 
I said ?” (lowering his voice). ‘‘ Well done, General!’ said I; ‘I 
am quite of your opinion.” Now this was exactly what any living 
Thorpe must have said, and it must have been the result of that 
extraordinary “hallucination,” as Lewes called it in the case of 
Dickens, which only inspired novelists feel. They do not write or 
compose these things—they are suggested, whispered to them. It 
is an inspiration. 

Those who are not familiar with their Jane Austen, and who 
have not lived half their life with her characters, suffer seriously by 
the loss of many agreeable amenities. They are, as it were, without 
the company of a large number of interesting acquaintances whom 
we have known for years, and whom we get to know better as time 
runs on. When we are away from them we think a good deal of 
these young women and their admirers, of what they are doing at 
the moment, and also what they migh# do in other situations, As 
we walk about their images sometimes recur to us. Often something 
reminds us of them. Not long since a rather foolish person was 
eagerly telling us of the discomfiture of some project, laughing, or 
giggling rather, all the time. ‘“ Not one of them answered my letters,” 
ke went on, still giggling, as if it were the best joke in the world. I 
have seen this before, I thought, and instantly Mrs. Palmer and her 
husband rose beforeme. ‘ He never answers me—M@/r. Palmer is so 
droll.” ‘There is constant novelty. At every new situation there is a 
fresh display of character ; and Miss Austen herself offers an admirable 
illustration of this truth. She creates the situation, and the situation 
causes her characters to behave in a new fashion. She praises 
“ intricate characters ;” by which she may mean those that are not 
always consistent. This somewhat contrasts with those of Dickens, 
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who always behave according to the rules he had laid down at the 
beginning. ‘No, sir,” said Johnson of Garrick, “he does not play 
the part well, for a gentleman does not break out through the foot- 
man.” That is, the part was a gentleman disguised as a footman, 
and Garrick made it a//footman. It should have been an intricate 
or composite character. 

Some, indeed, of Miss Austen’s capricious young men offer us 
the most unexpected surprises. We seem at times to be living in a 
sort of utopian realm, where flirtation has become quite a fine art, 
only, unlike a fine art, it has no rule or limits. Thus Captain Went- 
worth, the lively naval officer, attaches himself to the sisters Henri- 
etta and Louisa, who exhibit no jealousy, and seem content to “ let 
the best woman win.” Henrietta has a lover of her own, to whom 
she is virtually engaged, but whom she puts aside without scruple. 
Then comes Louisa’s perilous accident at the Cobb, which we might 
have expected to have brought a crisis. Snatched from death, we 
would on her recovery have expected the glad lover to have been 
made happy. Instead we suddenly learn that Louisa is to marry a 
melancholy and inconsolable captain, who had visited her during 
her illness, while the first Captain Wentworth, quite content, turns 
his attentions to another lady. All which seems but lax morality 
in the flirtation world, to us at least, though not to the authoress, 
who considers these things as the harmless, very natural impulses of 
young men and young women roving from flower to flower. 

There is a remarkable dialogue in the ninth chapter of “ Pride 
and Prejudice,” in which the authoress lets us into the secret of her 
system. It is an admirable, highly acute analysis of what she thinks 
to be the true methods of observing and dealing with character, and 
may be well commended to those who write stories. Elizabeth and 
her admirer, Bingley, are talking. ‘Whatever I do,” he said, “is 
done in a hurry, and therefore . . . I should probably be off in five 
minutes.” ‘That is exactly what I should have supposed of you,” 
said Elizabeth. “You begin to comprehend me, do you?” cried 
he. “Oh, yes! I understand you perfectly.” “I wish I might 
take this for a compliment, but to be so easily seen through, I am 
afraid, is pitiful.” “That is as it happens. It does not necessarily 
follow that a deep, intricate character is more or less estimable than 
such a one as yours.” “I did not know before,” said Bingley, 
immediately, “ that you were a studier of character. It must be an 
amusing study.” “Yes, but intricate characters are the most amus- 
ing.” “The country,” said Darcy, “can in general supply but few 
subjects for such a study. You move in a very confined and un- 
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varying society.” ‘“ But people ¢hemselves alter so much that there is 
something new to be observed in them for ever.” Perfectly just, in the 
case of a distinctly marked character, in the absence of acting or 
affectation. 

Miss “Austen’s hero or desirable young man, established in 
the country town, and followed by the eyes of the young maidens, 
might very well be spoiled. by the general competition for his 
attentions. The model young girls played their parts, and the 
best was to win. This is accountable for that uncertainty of 
purpose that we find in her heroes—+#e. the engaged young fellow 
carrying on a flirtation with some one else. Nothing, for instance, 
could be more treacherous than the conduct of Edward Ferrars 
to Elinor, who was looked on almost as his betrothed, while he 
had all the time been secretly engaged’ to Lucy Steele. » Frank 
Churchill carried on the same “game” with poor Jane Fairfax, 
Willoughby with Marianne. In fairness to the young fellows it 
should be said that the affair was all indistinct; they had never 
formally—z.e. in phrases—pledged or engaged themselves. They 
only behaved as though they were engaged, and the poor girls, ‘when 
cross-examined by their relatives after the usual desertion, had to 
admit that the dear fellow had never asked them. But as I said, it 
was the flatteries and adulation of the place that led to this. 

It is often said that her stories are tame ; but her plots all seem 
to me exciting enough—they arouse our interest. We always are 
eager to know what becomes of Jane or Elizabeth, and whether she 
married the grave colonel or the clergyman. Emma’s destiny at 
the close is quite a surprise, and a most agreeable one... For here 
was Mr. Knightley, constantly looking displeased, lecturing her. for 
this and that, even having high words with her—all for her good, 
though—until we can see she thinks him an elderly prig. When, lo! 
her protégée, Harriet, confides to her that Knightley is. the man—her 
man, That “upset the apple-cart.” Nothing is more amusing or 
more natural than this discovery, which presently helps her to find 
out that she has been liking this gentleman all the time. Our 
authoress, by the way, always breaks down as soon as she makes her 
lovers happy. When the “declaration” is made they begin to talk 
to each other in a most stilted, unnatural strain, and seem no longer 
the same people. 

In these little coferies in the country all the young ladies seem to 
have been brought up with a very lofty ideal of marriage. It was 
high and deliberate. There was no sudden falling in love, no 
equally sudden’ proposal. There was long probation—the young 
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men seemed to go through a sort of knightly service ; there were 
endless difficulties, misunderstandings, and delicacies in the way. 
There were, moreover, little mercenary views. Every one looked on, 
applauding or encouraging. A really good and clever girl, with 
“ character” and without fortune, was considered a prize in herself. 

A passage of true emotion and all pathos—almost tragedy—is 
the agony of the poor girl Marianne, who was deserted by Willoughby. 
It comes very near to the poignant woes of Clarissa-Harlowe. The 
stages are admirably described : the sufferings of the poor thing, her 
restlessness and perpetual feverish motion, her passionate longing to 
get to London, convinced that if 4e once saw her all would be well. 
Who will forget the piteous scene at the party, when he pretended 
not to see her, and the poor deserted creature called out to him dis- 
tractedly, “Willoughby ! Willoughby! don’t you know me”? And 
who will forget that stirring, inspiring scene when at midnight, the 
poor child lying tossing in fever, her sister anxiously watching, the 
sound of wheels was heard, and a carriage-and-four with blazing lights 
dashed up? It was the faithless Willoughby /ué-méme. True, hehad 
thrown over his mistress and married another—a lady with money ; 
but his repentance was so genuine, the story, as he told it to the 
sisters, so captivating, that he wins everybody, reader included, who 
begins to think that he was more sinned against than sinning. The 
chaise-and-four with the blazing lamps was dramatic enough, and I 
fancy “did the trick.” 

“Emma” is likely enough to be the general favourite of readers. 
Emma herself fills the whole stage through the various acts, and her 
personality causes and develops the incidents and really produces 
the characters. Her match-making proclivity is the motive power of 
Harriet Smith, Mr. Elton, Knightley, her father, young Churchill, 
Mrs. Weston, and others ; all these are inspired by Emma herself. 
Her match-making is done in a really masterly way ; and one of 
the best touches is, that after her failures and the disastrous conse- 
quences to Harriet she could not see that she had been wrong. 
She was mainly grieved for the failure. 

One of the most original touches in that very original character, 
Miss Bates, is her amusing way of asking people “ how they were,” and 
instantly answering : “Thank you so much ; I am quite well.” In 
the hurry of ideas she assumed that the question had been put to 
her. This is inconsequence itself. Mr. Woodhouse had sent Miss 
Bates a loin of pork. “Full of thanks and full of news, Miss Bates 
knew not which to give quickest. ‘Oh, my dear sir, how are you this 
morning ?—such a beautiful hind-quarter of pork! You are too 
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bountiful. Have you heard the news? Mr. Elton is going to be 
married. But where could you possibly hear it, Mr. Knightley? 
for it is not five minutes since I received Mrs. Cole’s note. I was 
only just gone down to speak to Patty again about the loin of pork. 
Jane was standing in the passage—were you not, Jane?—for my 
mother was so afraid that we had not any salting-pan large enough. 
SoI said I would go down and see, and Jane said, “ Shall I go down 
instead?” . . . . Well, that is gué#e—I suppose there never was a 
piece of news more generally interesting. My dear sir, you are 
really too bountiful.’ ” 

When Fanny Price was asked to dinner at the Rectory, Lady 
Bertram could only say, feebly: ‘I cannot imagine why Mrs. Grant 
should think of asking her—she never did before.” ‘ Suppose you 
ask my father, ma’am,” her son suggests. ‘That’s well thought of— 
sol will. J will ask Sir Thomas whether I can do without her... . 
I do not know—we will ask him. But he will be very much 
surprised that Mrs. Grant should ask Fanny at all.” Could there be 
a better specimen of the foolishness of a foolish lady? Miss Austen 
excelled in such touches. “If I could be sure of the rooms being 
thoroughly aired,” said Mr. Woodhouse when they were planning 
the ball; * but is Mrs. Stokes to be trusted? I doubt it. J do not 
now her even by sight.” In this connection we are told of Miss 
Bates that “as a counsellor she was not wanted, dut as an approver 
—a much safer character—she was truly welcome.” What true 
observation in this remark! It has been often repeated that Mrs. 
Nickleby was suggested by Miss Bates. Nothing could be more 
unlikely. They are really distinct characters, and had each a 
different temperament. Miss Bates was not so foolish a woman as 
Mrs. Nickleby—she only talked too much and too fast ; hence her 
ideas grew mixed up and confused with each other. Mrs. Nickleby 
was a slow and deliberate talker, and was radically foolish, and was 
more akin to Lady Bertram and Mrs. Palmer. 

“ Boz” may have had some indistinct recollection of the horsey 
Thorpe when he drew Lord Mutanhed, at the Bath assembly, 
describing his new mail-cart. ‘“‘What do you think of my gig, 
Miss Morland? And, Thorpe,’ said he, ‘do you happen to want 
such a little thing as this? I am cursed tired of it’... . ‘Oh, 
d——!’ said I; ‘I am your man.’... . seat, trunk, sword-case, 
splashing-board, lamps, silver moulding, all, you see—the ironwork 
as good as new, or better.’ ” 

Mrs. Elton is another general favourite ; vulgar and rattling as 
she is, the character is yet touched in with refinement. There is 
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nothing repulsive. How good her speaking of Mr. Knightley after one 
visit as “Knightley” !—* Knightley says.” And there is the standard 
of “ Maple Grove,” so perpetually introduced, with the landau. 

‘“‘ Mansfield Park ” is certainly the most artistic and workmanlike 
of the series. It has more the air of a regular story with a genuine 
plot. It might be called the history of a poor relation or dependent. 
The progress of the amiable Fanny Price, making her way steadily— 
gaining her patronising relatives by sheer force of character—and 
becoming gradually the principal personage in the society, was a happy 
one, and eminently suited to Miss Austen’s methods. Round this 
central figure she could group all sorts of characters. An original 
note was struck in making her quite indifferent to getting forward in 
life—a contrast to the general type of such heroines, who, like Becky 
Sharp and others, openly profess that their one aim is to get on and 
—win. 

The incident of the “ getting up” of the private theatricals, with 
the debates on the choice of the plays, the actors, &c., is one of the 
most perfect pieces of work Miss Austen has done. It is a micro- 
cosm—a view of all the small passions, jealousies, meannesses of 
human nature, set before us in the most humorous way. Every 
one seems to be scheming “for his own hand,” and the whole is so 
seriously portrayed and with such genuine sincerity that we come 
to think that the greatest issues are involved. One of the happiest 
turns is the unexpected behaviour of the model Edmund, who had 
set his face as a flint against the whole, and had vehemently denounced 
the play and impropriety of acting in the absence of his father. He 
would have nothing to do with the business. But when he was 
offered a part with the lady of his affections, Miss Crawford, all his 
scruples began to vanish slowly, but in the most ludicrous way. 
Nothing can be better or more natural than the authoress’s treatment 
of this sudden change. 

Lady Bertram, wrapped up in herself and “pug,” is really 
delightful for the perfect unconscious selfishness and tranquillity 
with which she views everything about her. Nothing seems to affect 
her. Asin the scene when the party was debating the choice of a 
play for the theatricals, and it was urged that “ Lovers’ Vows” was 
not exactly a “correct” piece for young people, Lady Bertram said 
to her daughter, “‘Do not act anything improper, my dear. Sir 
Thomas would not like it. Fanny, ring the bell. I must have my 
dinner. To be sure Julia is dressed by this time.” “I am con- 
vinced,” said Edmund, “that Sir Thomas would not like it.” “There, 
my dear, you hear what Edmund says.” 
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Equally good is her belief that all Fanny’s success was owing to 
having sent up her maid to help her to dress—though Fanny was 
already dressed. Excellent also, and most dramatic, is the unexpected 
arrival of Sir Thomas—to find his own rooms and his house all “ up- 
side down”—with the awkwardness of telling him, and of who was to 
tell him, all treated in the spirit of light comedy. Most amusing is 
his unconsciousness as he sits in the enjoyment of the fireside and 
the pleasure of seeing his family, while the guilty party literally don’t 
know what to do or how to begin. 

One of the most dramatic scenes in “Sense and Sensibility” is 
the well-known opening, where Mr. Dashwood announces to his wife 
that he intends giving his sisters a thousand pounds apiece, thus 
taking care of them as he had promised. The process by which 
the wife gradually brings him down first to 500/., then to an annuity, 
and then to “a present of 50/. now and then,” finally to nothing 
at all, is admirably described. The ingenious lady contrives by 
artful suggestions to make the proposal of reduction come from him. 
The “ clincher,” however, was her suggestion of the ample fortune 
the Dashwoods already possessed. “Five hundred a year! Iam 
sure I cannot imagine how they will spend half of it; and as to 
your giving them more, it is quite absurd to think of it. TZhey will 
be much more able to give you something.” When he says, finally, that 
some little present of furniture would be acceptable, the lady artfully 
puts it aside: “Certainly; but, however, ove thing must be con- 
sidered . . . all the china and plate is left to your mother. Her 
house will therefore be almost entirely fitted up as soon as she 
arrives.” This went home. ‘A valuable legacy, indeed!” he says, 
“and yet some of the plate would have been a pleasant addition to 
our stock here.” 

For a really good comedy scene, that might be compared with 
those of the best masters, commend us to the one in “Sense and 
Sensibility” in which the artful Lucy Steele takes Elinor into her con- 
fidence as to her (Lucy’s) engagement to young Ferrars. Ferrars, as 
we know, was supposed by all concerned to be Elinor’s lover. Every 
speech of Lucy’s is characteristic ; the little spite, the enjoyment 
of her triumph, the pleasure of annoying her listener, her affected 
humility and alarm—all is admirable; while not less good is the 
picture of Elinor’s doubt, her certainty of its being.a falsehood, awk- 
ward embarrassment what to say or do—as the truth dawned on her. 

“Pride and Prejudice” is, of course, the pride of Darcy con- 
flicting with the prejudice of Elizabeth. The struggle of these two 
forces, with the victory of the former, is shown in pleasing and 
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interesting fashion, and is, indeed, quite legitimate drama. Some 
years ago one of our bright actresses fashioned the story into a very 
good comedy, and it was something of a surprise, as well as a novelty, 
to see how effective Jane’s dialogue and characters became when 
shown upon the boards. Miss Austen is fond of presenting us with 
pairs of sisters, one of whom is usually impulsive, the other sensible 
and thoughtful, as well as affectionate ; each balancing the other ; the 
second always ready to put things straight and repair the mistakes 
made owing to too much eagerness. 

An amusing incident is that of Lady Catherine’s intimidating 
visit to Elizabeth, to warn her off matrimonial designs on Mr. 
Darcy. Here she seemed scarcely to take the fitting tone. Instead 
of treating it as a matter not to be debated—for Darcy had not yet 
made his second proposal—she carried on a sort of legal argument 
as to her right to accept him if she chose, and the no-right of Lady 
Catherine to interfere. One would have expected a simple repudia- 
tion of any authority over her, and a sort of generality of treatment, 
as though the matter was not ripe. This would seem more dignified. 

The clergyman, Mr. Collins, has always received great praise as a 
most amusing character. So he is in the conception, but his 
speeches and letters seem a little artificial, as though our authoress 
was determined to make him a thoroughly comic personage. This 
I merely say when comparing him with some of her other natural and 
more genuinely humorous characters. His transfer of his affections 
to'another is rather too sudden and meaningless. We should expect 
such a creature to look for rank and money, and to have taken time. 

Yet, strange to say, events containing real tragedy she glosses 
over as trivial. Such was the elopement, in “ Pride and Prejudice,” 
of the young and giddy Miss Bennet with Mr. Wickham. Wealways 
rub our eyes as we find the placid writer recording that he stayed 
in London with his sanamorata without going through any form of 
marriage. Her friends in the country began to be anxious, but a 
worthy uncle found the cash and they were married regularly. Jane 
seems to think it was a bagatelle once the girl was made an honest 
woman of ; and not one of the party seemed to doubt the propriety 
of admitting her to the household on a visit, though there was 
another young girl there. This hopeful young person was only 
sixteen. 

Another surprising thing is the curious toleration of “our Jane” 
of illegitimacy. Scattered through her stories are various unfor- 
tunates, whom she treats as though they were the result of some 
unavoidable accident, for which no one was specially accountable. 
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She is delicate enough, and, I believe, perfectly sincere, in treating 
this matter as something in the ordinary course of things which was 
common enough in those times. Harriet Smith, Emma’s protégée, 
was one of these unlucky beings. Ina small place like Dorking it 
seems strange that any one of condition should have selected a fia 
nullius to be her friend, pal, and confidant. 

“Northanger Abbey ” does not appear to be one of Miss Austen’s 
best stories. It was an early work, before she had attained perfect 
freedom and self-confidence. In the first portion the humour is 
rather laboured. Neither is Catherine Morland very interesting. 
She is somewhat too eager to make her way, and lacks the charming 
simplicity and unselfishness of the other heroines. Mrs. Allen, her 
chaperon, is one of the Austen foolish ladies, but her folly is not 
shown off with the masterly skill displayed in Mrs. Palmer. . Mrs. 
Allen had a sort of ¢vuc, or catchword, which is used over and over 
again without variety. At the Bath ball she would say to Catherine : 
“I wish we had a large acquaintance here. . . . The Skinners were 
here last year. J wish they were here now.” And when Mr. Allen 
came up: “I wish we could have got a partner for her. I have 
been saying how glad I should be if the Skinners were here this 
winter instead of the last.” 

Sometimes her little touches lack point ; as: Her father was “a 
very respectable man, though his name was Richard ”—wherein is 
not much humour. ‘“ Their joy in this meeting was very great, as 
well it might (be), since they had been contented to know nothing of 
each other for the last fifteen years.” 

The title “‘ Persuasion” illustrates the authoress’s happy device 
of making the names of some of her stories suggestive of dramatic 
interest. There is something original in the use of the word; for 
here “ persuasion ” means, not the verbal arguments of one striving 
to bring round another to his own opinion, but the conversion, as it 
were, through the agency of personality, behaviour, or conduct. It 
was the reserved and quiet bearing of Anne that “ persuaded” her 
old lover, Captain Wentworth, to return to his allegiance, and that re- 
vived his old devotion. ‘ Mansfield Park ” and “ Northanger Abbey,” 
it is true, are merely names of places, and have no significance. 
“Emma” is a girl’s name, but “Sense and Sensibility ” and “ Pride 
and Prejudice” have their significance. ‘ Sense” stands for Elinor, 
the thoughtful guardian sister; while “Sensibility” denotes the 
impulsive and romantic Marianne. “ Pride” stands for the disdainfub 
reserve of Darcy, and “ Prejudice ” for the natural feeling which that 
pride excited in others. Yet the pride was not genuine pride—only 
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a sort of haughty shyness; and the “ Prejudice” was equally un- 
founded. 

The ocak of Louisa’s accident “on the Cobb” at Lyme Regis 
has become rather famous, It is pointed out by the natives, and 
tourists visit it. A rather dramatic business it is; though it 
must be said the mechanism of the account is not very clear. The 
impulsive girl oddly insisted that she must be “jumped down the 
steps ” to the Lower Cobb by her admirer. She had the same fancy 
in the case of stiles. So soon as she was safely down the Cobb 
steps she must run up again, to be “jumped down” once more ! 
On this occasion she was too eager : “ He put out his hands, but she 
was too precipitate by half a second, and she fell on the pavement 
of the Lower Cobb.” There must have been about five or six steps, 
and it seems unaccountable that she should have attempted such 
a jump without actual hold of both his hands. It was odd, too, 
that he could not have caught her, as he was below and facing her. 
She fell on her head and became insensible. 

We often meet, in stories, jests on stout people, whose sufferings, 
as in the case of Jos Sedley, excite no sympathy. With what 
pleasant wit and airy touch does she deal with this topic! “Mrs. 
Musgrove was of a comfortable, substantial size, infinitely more fitted 
by nature to express good cheer and good humour than tenderness 
and sentiment ; while the agitations of Anne’s slender form and pensive 
face may be considered as very completely screened. Personal size 
and mental sorrow have certainly no necessary proportions. 4 /arge 
bulky figure has as good a right to be in deep affliction as the most 
graceful set of limbs in the world.” 

The primitive simplicity of manners in the place is shown in the 
eagerness for a peculiar game—the box of letters with the alphabets. 
“We had great amusement with those letters,” Emma said. “The 
box contained alphabets. They were rapidly forming words for 
each other, or for anybody else who could be prevailed on.” A 
word was placed before some one, I suppose in disturbed shape, 
and he had to guess what it was. “Blunder,” or “ Dixon,” caused 
great perturbation among those amiable young folk, while the grave 
Knightley, looking on severely, fancied that “ disingenuousness and 
double-dealing seemed to meet him at every turn. These letters 
were but the vehicle for gallantry and trick.” Sapient Knightley ! 

The fair Jane, correct as she always is, has yet one jest which 
seems scarcely to show her usual refinement. In “ Mansfield Park” 
Edmund is asking Miss Crawford about the navy and her cousin’s 
captain. “Certainly,” said the lady, “my home at my uncle’s 
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brought me acquainted with a circle of admirals—of rears and vices 
I saw enough. Now, donot be suspecting me of a pun.” And yet 
pun there must be in both words. 

One of the most perfectly drawn, and at the same time most 
humorous, characters in the series is that of an ordinary foolish 
woman—a sketch often attempted by some of the greater novelists. 
Thus “ Boz” has given us Mrs. Nickleby and Flora Casby. He was 
accustomed to show their folly by a favourite method—by fixed 
turns of speech and incoherence of utterance. This belongs more 
to farce than to comedy. But in Mrs. Palmer Miss Austen has 
shown a character that we might meet any day, and Aave met, and 
whose foolish mind and fashion of looking at things are quite con- 
sistent with the common talk of society, No one would think her 
anyway extraordinary, or stare at her ways and speeches. This 
foolishness seemed to be provoked by the openly expressed contempt 
of her husband and his offensive speeches, which she carried off 
by constant “ giggling,” and by constantly calling the company’s 
attention to Mr. Palmer being “so odd.” I really think that these 
scenes are the best in the whole series of stories for genuine comedy 
and‘for exciting realamusement and enjoyment. We always wish that 
there was more of the pair. In support of this view I am tempted 
to give a few extracts from this delightful episode. Mr. Palmer, as 
we know, was a superior person, and thought nothing good but what 
was connected with himself. 

** Only look, sister,’ said Mrs. Palmer ; ‘how delightful every- 
thing is! How I should like such a house for myself! Should not 
you, Mr. Palmer?’ Mr, Palmer made her no answer, and didn’t 
even raise his eyes from the newspaper. ‘Mr. Palmer does not 
hear me,’ said she, laughing. ‘ He never does sometimes. It is so 
ridiculous.” ‘Mrs, Palmer’s eye was now caught by the drawings. 
‘Oh dear,‘ how beautiful these things are! Well! how delight- 
ful! Do but look, mamma—how sweet! I declare they are quite 
charming. I could look at them for ever.’ And then, sitting 
down again, she very soon forgot that there were any such things in 
the room. When Lady Middleton rose to go away, Mr. Palmer 
rose also, laid down the newspaper, stretched himself, and looked at 
them all round, ‘My love; have you been asleep ?’ said his wife, 
laughing.” Was there ever such a picture of an é/ourdie? On 
another occasion she explained how they came to that part of the 
world. “It was quite a sudden thing our coming at all, and I knew 
nothing of it till the carriage was coming to the door, and then Mr, 
Palmer asked me if I would go with him to Barton. ¢ és so droll / 
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He never tells me anything.” And again: “ We do not live a great 
way from him in the country, not above ten miles, I dare say.” 
“ Much nearer thirty,” said her husband. “Ah! well, there is not 
much difference. They say it is a sweet, pretty place.” “ As vile a 
spot as I ever saw in my life,” said Mr. Palmer. “Is it very ugly?” 
continued Mrs, Palmer. “ Zhen it must be some other place that is so 
pretty, I suppose.” And later on: “ How charming it will be when 
he is in Parliament! won’t it? How J shall laugh/ It will be so 
ridiculous to see all his letters directed to him with an M.P. But, do 
you know, he says he never will frank for me? He declares he won't. 
Won’t you, Mr. Palmer?” Mr. Palmer took nonoticeofher. “He 
cannot bear writing, you know—he says it’s quite shocking.” No,” 
said he, “I never said anything so irrational. Don’t palm all your 
abuses of language upon me.” ‘“ There now, you see how droll he 
is. This is always the way with him. Sometimes he won’t speak to 
me for half a day together, and then he comes out with something so 
droll—all about anything in the world.” 

It will be noted with what ingenious variety the same string is 
touched. In real life such characters are always novel and amusing, 
for they display their weakness under different guises. Who has 
not met such women and their husbands—much-tried men—who, 
wincing at every fresh exhibition, will say something rough and dis- 
agreeable, while the poor lady tries to carry it off with a giggle 
and tells of something else that Mr. did to her: “he is so 
funny, you know”? 

Sometimes, but very rarely, our authoress makes mistakes and 
overdoes a situation, or puts the wrong speech into the mouth of a 
character. As when, in “ Pride and Prejudice,” Darcy very hand- 
somely offers for Elizabeth. How does she receive the proposal? 
She had a grievance against him ; she knew that he had injured her 
sister’s prospects. But granting all this, there might have been found 
a cold and even disdainful way of receiving such a compliment. 
Instead, we are astonished to hear her say: “From the first 
moment, I may almost say, of my acquaintance with you, your 
manners, impressing me with the fullest belief of your arrogance 
your conceit, and your selfish disdain of the feelings of others, were 
such as to form that groundwork of disapprobation, on which 
succeeding events have built so immovable a dislike, that I had not 
known you a month before I felt that you were the last man in the 
world whom I could ever be prevailed on to marry.” No man 
could have forgiven this insulting language. 

Nowhere do we find such pleasant types of the natural, sensible; 
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attractive English girl, with a clear, limpid nature, thoughtful, inde- 
pendent—and saying what she thought. Such were the growth of pure 
country life. They were cut off from the great towns, which were rarely 
visited, hence were thrown back on the society that the village or 
smaller town could afford. Here everything was magnified, and 
trivial things became solemn and important issues; while characters 
developed. 

There seems to be a passion nowadays for tracing the localities 
described by the novelist. There is almost a library of this kind, 
growing larger every day, and devoted to Dickens. The author 
finds a physiognomy and characters in places and buildings, just as 
he does in human beings. One place, too, will fully inspire him, or 
kindle his fancy, as “ Boz” found in his marvellous account of Bath, 
Rochester, Canterbury, &c. 

We hear a good deal now of the word “smart,” the “ smart set,” 
smart wedding, smart people. Miss Lucy Steele, however, in 
“Sense and Sensibility,” written some ninety years ago, used it a 
good deal. Within two or three pages the word is given some half- 
dozen times: “smart beaux,” “smart manners,” &c. 

We meet some curious turns of phrase occasionally, as in “ Sense 
and Sensibility,” chapter 21, when Elinor asks Lucy Steele, “ Are you 
acquainted with Mr. Robert Ferrars?” “No,” replied Lucy, “not 
to Mr. Robert Ferrars, but 70 his elder brother.” This seems some- 
what Scottish, like being “acquainted af some one,” often used by 
Sir Walter Scott. 

Delightful as is the account of Fanny Price’s pursuit by Mr. 
Crawford, and full as it is of touches of true nature, yet are there 
portions somewhat improbable. First, we might ask, Would a man 
of Crawford’s disposition—a trained, “hard-bitten” flirt—have 
fastened on so demure and quiet a little thing, and have developed 
so ardent and overpowering a passion? The same person was not 
likely to be “ after” two beings so opposed as the fast Mrs. Rushworth 
and the unsophisticated Fanny. Second, Would not a man of his 
temperament be likely to have become infuriated and mortified by 
his rejection, and to have thought only of revenge? But he took it 
with the utmost placidity. Third, Miss Austen hazards a prophecy 
that if he had only persevered steadily he would ultimately have won 
over Fanny, who would have been gradually softened by his per- 
sistency. This one may doubt. For Fanny, on principle, had 
settled from the beginning that his character was such as she could 
never approve. To this principle she would have sternly sacrificed 
even her inclinations. The suddenness, too, with which his sister 
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threw off the mask at the end and became an odious, hollow 
creature, is rather an inconsistency. For she had shown not the 
least signs of it during her long stay near Mansfield Park, where she 
really enjoyed the simple, unsophisticated life of the place, and was 
reluctant to leave it. 

We may add here that Lyme Regis, the scene of the Mus- 
grove accident, was seventeen miles from Uppercross. North- 
anger Abbey was thirty miles from Bath. The family lived at a 
village in Wiltshire called Fullerton. Mansfield Park was in North- 
amptonshire. Norland Park of “Sense and Sensibility” was in 
Sussex ; and Barton, to which the Dashwoods removed, was in 
Devonshire, within four miles north of Exeter. 

Such, then, is this engaging Jane. There is one peculiarity found 
by most readers of her stories-—that when you have finished the 
whole series you long to begin them all over again. We feel as 
though here were a number of pleasant, interesting families in the 
country whom we have met, who have become our own—Fannys, 
Elizabeths, Mariannes, Catherines, Annes, Emmas—delightful beings, 
whom we are eager to meet again. As I said, there is so much 
that is thoughtfully suggestive in their natures that there is sure 
to be novelty in the renewal of the acquaintance. 

And that mystery, Style—what a thing itis! Who shall expound 
how it comes that one writes with solemn and involved periods, while 
another, like Jane, expresses herself with perfect naturalness and 
simplicity ? Our answer is: How is it that a gentleman or lady 
dresses so that one can hardly tell what they wear, while another 
gets into his finery so awkwardly as to convey the idea that the garb 
is not part of his entity? Style, which is the dress of our thoughts, 
amounts tono more. Jane Austen wished to say what she had to 
say at once, and as directly as possible, without thinking of the words. 
She left the ¢4ing to do its own work and made no effort. A 
great painter, or a sculptor like Rodin, never thinks of his method of 
expression. Inferior men think of nothing else. They must have 
models, clothes, &c., and these they copy. ll the little touches of 
character that she observed she would set down without any thought 
of producing an effect by fine or elaborate writing. 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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TABLE TALK. 


REVIVING APPRECIATION OF MILTON. 


F with what in Prince Hal Falstaff rebukes as “damnable 
iteration ” I recur to Milton, it is because after a long period 
of neglect the great Puritan poet is receiving adequate recognition. 
Writing in 1822, Charles Lamb could say, “ Milton takes his rank in 
English literature according to the station which has been deter- 
mined on by the critics. But he is not read like Lord Byron or 
Mr. Thomas Moore. He is not fopular; nor, perhaps, will he 
ever be. He is known as the author of Paradise Lost; but his 
Paradise Regained, ‘severe and beautiful,’ is little known. Who 
knows his Arcades or Samson Agonistes, or half his minor poems? 
We are persuaded that, however they may be spoken of with 
respect, few persons take the trouble to read them. Even Comus, 
the child of his youth, his ‘florid son, young Comus,’ is not well 
known ; and for the little renown he may possess he is indebted 
to the stage.” If ever this was true, it is true no longer. Comus 
has not now been seen upon the stage for a generation, though an 
open-air representation is promised. Milton is now, however, closely 
and reverently studied by all lovers of our literature—sometimes 
too prosaically studied also, since cases are not unknown in which, 
in the endeavour to elucidate his processes of workmanship, limita- 
tions are imposed upon him, the concession of which involves the 
denial of those gifts of imagination in which, among English poets, 
he stands paramount. 


STRANGE THEORY CONCERNING “L’ ALLEGRO” AND 
“Tn PENSEROSO.” 


CURIOUS instance of interpretation and limitation of Milton, 

at once enthusiastic and, I regret to have to say, prosaic, reaches 

me from Lausanne. Milton on the Continent: A Key to“ L’ Allegro” 

and “ I] Penseroso,”' is by Mrs. Fanny Byse (ade Lee). It is an attempt 

to show that in these two delightful poems Milton was drawing wholly 

upon his impressions of life in Paris and Florence and the observations 

he made in the course of his peregrinations through Italy and Switzer- 

land. I cannot attempt to show the extent to which this delusion 

is carried. Herself a resident in the valley of the Rhone, she will 
1 Lausanne; Roussy’s English Library (London, Elliot Stock). 
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have the description of scenery in LZ’ A/zgro apply to that romantic 
valley by way of which Milton returned to England. In the 
“knights and barons bold” in “weeds of peace” she sees the 
warriors of the Thirty Years’ War ; the 

Store of ladies whose bright eyes 

Rain influence 
are “the dainty circle clustering round Catherine de Vivonne, 
Marquise de Rambouillet, the famous Arthénice and her daughters ; 
while the lady to win whose grace both wit and arms contend is 
Anne Geneviéve de Bourbon, who by marriage became Madame de 
Longueville. “Thrice great Hermes,” again, is Galileo the astronomer, 
whose acquaintance Milton made about 1638. That Milton's 
travels influenced his subsequent writings is certain. That those 
travels were undertaken before instead of after the composition of 
L’ Allegro and Ji Penseroso is the assumption of Mrs. Byse, who, in 
so thinking, is opposed to most, I believe all, authorities. 


Tue Scenery or “L’ ALLEGRO.” 


ITH Mrs. Byse’s general theories I cannot deal. The assump- 
tion, however, that the lines in Z’ A//egro beginning, 


Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 


are intended to describe the Rhone valley is, I think, demonstrably 
extravagant. Dr. Masson, ordinarily a sound scholar, points out that 
the scenery of Horton, where Milton is supposed by some to have 
written the poem, furnishes no original for 


Mountains, on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest ; 


and J. R. Green, in a like spirit of narrowness, accuses Milton of 
“a want of precision and exactness, even in his picturesque 
touches.” To these weak utterances I oppose the declaration of 
Sir Leslie Stephen, a critic of altogether superior calibre, who 
says that Z’ Allegro and J/ FPeénseroso constitute “the most per- 
fect record in the language of the impression made by natural 
scenery upon a thorough scholar.” To this fine and authoritative 
declaration I refer those who would tie the poet down to futile 
observances and restrictions. Making allowance for the influence of 
imagination, and even without so doing, the scenery of both poems 
is thoroughly English. The trim gardens in which Leisure was 
wont to take his pleasure were presumably in Cambridge. “ Tufted 
trees,” to which Mrs. Byse takes exception, are common enough, and 
the “towers and battlements” were not, as Masson dully supposes, 
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those of Windsor Castle. Such were common enough in England 
before the Civil War had reduced them to ruins, almost as common 
as the hedge-row elms on hillocks green, “the hawthorn in thé 
dale,” or the “meadows trim with daisies pied,” which Mrs. Byse 
would locate in Swiss valleys. I may not follow further this wild 
idea, though there is not an assertion that I do not dispute. Let 
me, however, ask finally Mrs. Byse whether the “spicy nut-brown 
ale” which the inhabitants of the upland hamlets are to provide for 
the close of a sunshine holiday would have been supplied in the 
Valais during the first half of the seventeenth century. Tennyson’s 

Vex not thou the poet’s mind 

With thy shallow wit 
may be a rather petulant utterance, but is worth bearing in mind. 

CuEaP Process OF NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION. 


T isa curious fact, to which the world in general is not yet awake, 
that the processes of cheapening newspaper production are 
in part responsible for lowering the tone of the newspaper press. 
By the old processes of hand-composition workmen of a certain 
amount of experience, and consequently of some slight literary know- 
ledge, were employed. By the modern arrangement the linotype 
operator represents the output of several compositors. These are 
now, as a rule, extremely young men, still in their novitiate as 
regards “case,” and without one iota of training outside the 
mechanical portion of their work. By the earlier arrangement the 
scholar or the careful writer had a chance that his work might be 
competently treated ; by the later system his case is hopeless, unless 
he writes a hand which “he who runs may read.” Should any 
sentence in his MS. puzzle the novice, there is not time to delay in 
order to ascertain its meaning, and excisions or curtailments are made 
by those wholly unfitted for the task. It is, of course, only when 
“things are run on the cheap” that this sort of calamity is to be 
dreaded. The staff of every first-class newspaper includes printers’ 
readers, in the ranks of whom may be found some of the finest 
English philologists. Some few newspapers not of the highest class 
virtually dispense with the services of a reader, on the same principle, 
apparently, of false economy that induces the captain of a fishing 
smack to save the oil in his night lamps, and get sent to the bottom 
with his cargo and crew by a passing steamer. At any rate, the 
writer with a regard for his reputation will hesitate before he commits 
his best work to the mercies of modern cheap journalism. 


SyLvanus URBAN. 
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